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McGUIRE 
NEW SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


A new two-book series for intermediate 
grades: the first, the story of America 
from the early trade routes that led 
to discovery; the second, world back- 
grounds up to the discovery of America. 
Book I: AMERICA IN THE MAKING 
Book II: THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
—The REVISED Edition of— 
MODERN ECONOMICS 


CorRBETT—COLVIN 
Our economic system in realistic, for- 
ward-looking treatment. 


—The REVISED Edition of— 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
PATTERSON—LITTLE—BURCH 
Our urgent social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems in treatment as up-to- 

date as the headlines. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 
BOYKIN 
The things that make up graceful liv- 
ing told informally and delightfully for 
young people. 
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STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 
A new language series. Grades 3-8 
Distinctive for its planned, systematic, developmental 
sequence of instruction within each year’s work and 

from year to year. Handsomely illustrated. 


FUN WITH WORDS—Grade 3 

WITH TONGUE AND PEN—Grade 4 

WORDS AND THEIR USE—Grade 5 

BETTER ENGLISH USAGE—Grade 6 

KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE — 
Grade 7 

STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH — 


x Grade 8 
haa 





# 
THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 
The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE 
NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS expands and. carries 
through the sixth grade the New Gates Program of 
Reading begun last year in the Primary Unit. The 
new readers effect a transition in objectives to accord 
with the broader requirements of the upper grades. 
Additions to the Primary 
Unit ready this Spring: 
ALL ABOARD —Supple- 
mentary Pre-Reading 


Book 
PREPARATORY BOOK 
for Pre-Primer 
MANUAL FOR PRE- 
READING and Reading- 
Readiness Program 
SIX UNIT READERS for 
Second Reader 
(We Grow Up) 
SEVEN UNIT READERS 
for Third Reader 
(Wide Wings) 


* 
THE NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of com- 
bination text-work-test books brings advancements 
that meet to full satisfaction the new curriculum re- 
quirements of recent years. Adjustments in grade 
placement of teaching certain fundamentals have been 
made. The original edition is also available. Six 
Books—Grades 3-8. 


® 
SCIENCE INOUR MODERN WORLD 
WATKINS and PERRY 
A new junior science series 
Incomparable cycle treatment, expanding progressively 
from year to year. Beautifully made books; simple 
and interesting presentation. 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL—Grade 9 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 


The Readers: 


LET'S LOOK AROUND 
—Fourth Reader 


LET'S TRAVEL ON 
—Fifth Reader 


LET’S GO AHEAD 
—Sixth Reader 


Preparatory Books & 
Manuals for each. 
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EDITOR 





HE tenure law had not been on the statute 

books long when it became very plain that 
the chief difficulty in securing a fair test of it 
resided not in the provisions of the act itself 
HIRE AND FIRE but in the obstructive tactics em- 
ployed by some school boards. 
If there is one thing to which a school board 
should be committed it is to keep good teach- 
ers. For many years it has been the policy of 
the state to abet stability in the profession. 
That was the primary motive for enactment of 
the retirement system many years ago. The 
tenure law was to promote the same ideal. 
However, in some cases school boards refused 
re-employment to the best teachers in order to 
deprive them of tenure eligibility. 

Such cases of dismissal took place in a vil- 
lage in southern Wisconsin recently. Pupils’ 
strikes and petitions were on the side of the 
teachers to impress an adamant board. At this 
writing the board has not rescinded its action. 
The Wisconsin State Journal hit the nail 
squarely when it said in an editorial, “If the 
school teachers were dropped, simply because 
of their nearing the tenure privilege, their dis- 
missal was but an attempt by the school trustees 
to evade a state statute and to retain to them- 
selves what is considered by many of school 
board members of small calibre as a sacred 
prerogative—that of ‘the right ‘to hire and fire’ 
the schoolmasters and schoolma’ams.” 


* 


W 7HEN things go wrong generally, there’s 
appeal in the “good old days.” We are 


told to solve present problems by applying 
modes and practices of horse and buggy days. 

: Turn time back and all 
pe Nees will be well. Education 
costs a lot of money, so why not cut it to the 
level of 1900? The sources of such drivel are 
really astonishing. Men who prosper by virtue 
of technological advance, inventions, and re- 
search, talk about going back. Back to what? 
Would they junk their cars, their radios, their 
air-conditioning, their comptometers, their 
Diesel engines, their neon signs, their divi- 
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dends? Of course not! Just why this prescrip- 
tion of going back is hauled out again is hard 
to say. It may be lack of courage to face facts, 
senescent sentimentalizing, or merely handing 
out a nice-sounding recipe to a weary public. 

The WEA took this argument and went it 
one better. It examined the teachers of 1860 
in terms of academic work, training, experi- 
ence and salary and characterized the period in 
which they lived. It did the same with the 
teachers of 1880, 1900, 1920 and 1940. The 
comparisons show the tremendous improvement 
of teachers since the “good old days.” Only a 
ruthless destructionist would suggest a return 
in this instance. 

These data are presented in a concise little 
booklet—Teachers Salaries—which has been 
distributed in number to local presidents, prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Ask to see a copy. 
It’s different from usual WEA publications, 
and we hope our members will approve the 
modern streamline touch which pervades the 
publication. 


* 


F esiipon school board has refused permis- 
sion to collect money from pupils to assist 
in a fund drive. We know the pressure behind 
money-raising ventures; also, the courage nec- 
essary to resist the de- 
mands made upon boards 
and administrators by pro- 
moters and local chairmen. These requests are 
usually built upon the argument that children’s 
participation will inculcate a spirit of good citi- 
zenship, implant sensitivity to distress, and 
develop the humanitarian impulses. School ad- 
ministrations owe it to the children, however, 
to examine these requests with utmost scrutiny. 
They should be granted sparingly, if at all. 

Surely there are better ways of developing 
desirable attitudes in our youngsters than by 
wheedling contributions out of them. The pub- 
lic school is a place where all children, irrespec- 
tive of position or circumstance, are on a plane 
of equality. That characteristic should be 
preserved. 


COURAGE AND 
DISCRETION NEEDED 
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Many children come from homes where 
extra change is scarce. A collection is apt to 
put the poorer ones in an uneasy position. The 
more fortunate ones drop a quarter or dime 
whereas others have a hard time in scraping up 
a penny or two. Children are sensitive about 
such matters. Those from luckless homes run 
into reminders of their plight often enough 
without facing it again in school. Use of 
school children in money drives should, if re- 
sorted to, be conducted in a manner which 
spares the pupils any semblance of humiliation. 
Let’s keep the public school as it was intended 
—an institution where all are on equal footing. 


* 


peo spring many teachers seek promo- 
tions. One of the chief helps in so doing 
has been the private agency. Nearly one hun- 
dred years ago such an agency was started in 
Boston, oné of the supporters 
re being Horace ig Later 
many others were established, the most of 
which were managed by former school men. 
In 1915 the National Association of Teachers 
Agencies was organized. This organization has 
done a great deal to keep teacher placement 
upon a high professional plane. Every effort is 
made to eliminate the rackets which have 
operated from time to time. Its members must 
adhere to good standards as set forth in the 
Code of Ethics. The W.E.A. feels that these 
agencies render a valuable service to education 
by helping good teachers to better themselves 
and by aiding school officials to find such 
teachers. 


* 

a speaks in a friendly voice. In a 
February issue, under Cut School Money 
Last, it wound up an editorial with this para- 
graph: “After the heavy spending of the thir- 
“CUT SCHOOLS LAST” ties, we're more than likely 
to have to do some heavy 
economizing in the forties, if our financial setup 
is to remain solid. But the last institutions on 
which economy should be practiced are the 
schools. And by schools we mean all the edu- 
cational institutions from kindergarten to 

college, inclusive.” 

This editorial attitude is quite in contrast to 
some of our periodicals and newspapers which 
give every encouragement to the indiscriminate 
and wholesale slashing advocated by tax 
alliances, leagues and surveys. 





THE REFERENDUM VOTE 
Since the Journal was rolling through the 
presses on election day, reports on the tenure 
referendum were not available for this issue. 
We trust that complete official returns can 
be secured in time to permit an analysis of 
the vote in the May number. 














B herd NEA has issued a research bulletin, 
The Status of the Teaching Profession. It 
surveys the national status by examination of 
THE STATUS OF TEACHERS CTtification, experi- 

ence, salaries, profes- 
sional load, tenure, retirement, and professional 
associations. Local organizations will find in it 
much material which can be used for discussion 
at meetings. 


* 


IN THE U.S. WE STILL HAVE A RIGHT TO VOTE 


(Even if we don’t exercise it) 


ya the next eight months the voters 
of America will have an opportunity to 
express their views on national, state and local 
candidates and issues. Needless to say, the cit- 
izens of several other countries are not per- 
mitted to exercise this privilege. Do we in 
America appreciate and use our right of fran- 
chise? The Research Department of the 
W.E.A. has compiled, at the request of a mem- 
ber, the following information on the interest- 
ing subject of recent state and national voting 
in Wisconsin: 


Estimated 
Number of 
Eligible Actual Vote <a 
Year Voters For Governor For President 
1928 ___- 1,588,790 989,143 1,016,872 
1930 ____ 1,622,682 COGA40L = s waewwons 
1932 ____ 1,617,159 1,124,356 1,114,808 
1934 ____ 1,607,773 oe eae 
1936 _--. 1,605,565 1,236,907 1,258,560 
1938 .... 1,615,503 961960 ssecneas 
Percent of Eligible Vote Actually Cast 
Year For Governor For President 
a ae eames 62.26 64.00 
£1 | ee Be 37.37 oa 
Pl ati Shia na Spas 69.53 68.94 
RN secre Not ee tbe a 59.32 saint 
RM oe ee eee eee 77.04 78.39 
ROG cicdanweenaua deals 60.76 eceatele 
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Demands for public revenue to finance newer 
governmental services are increasing. There is fear 
that some of the established mainline services such 
as education may suffer. Most frequently men- 
tioned are the rapidly mounting demands for the 
social security program. Its cost has soared and 
the intricate local-state-federal arrangements are 
understood by comparatively few. Who pays and 
how much? is asked. As a matter of public infor- 
mation, the JOURNAL presents the facts upon one 
phase of social security in our state. It is in no 
way a refutation of the needs of the old people 
or their legitimate claims. There should be no 
conflict between Youth and Age. Whether it be 
opportunity for youth, old-age assistance or any 
phases of public welfare, our state and nation are 
well able to take care of all human needs. 

—Editor 








agape in Wisconsin have no antip- 
athy toward sound social reform. They 
probably see, as no other group, the evils gen- 
erated by poverty, unemployment, and a sub- 
marginal income status. They are daily 
impressed with the social and emotional prob- 
lems aggravated by an unstable economic order 
and a feeling of insecurity. They, too, are 
sympathetic to the needs of the older people 
who have invested their life in developing 
America and who, in their old age, have been 
made part of an economic turmoil with which 
they are unable to cope. Many of these elderly 
people have seen their hard-earned, life-time 
accumulations swept away in one stroke by the 
collapse of a business with which they have 
been directly connected, or in default of bonds 
or stocks in which they had invested all their 
savings. Sound stocks and bonds, bought with- 
out any thought of speculation but as a good 
safe place to invest money for an income in 
old age. 

However, educators are generally convinced 
that the public assistance program must be 
viewed in its entirety and not in segments, such 
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as old-age pensions, etc.; a program which 
should grant aid to everyone in need, young 
and old alike, in relation to their necessities 
and not in excess of them. Grandpa ought not 
to eat cake at the expense of grandson's bread. 
The Wisconsin law and philosophy has so far 
adhered to the policy of old age pensions for 
the needy only, and granted aid in relation to 
need. Even so the cost and scope of old age 
assistance has become a major item in our 
state’s financial picture, and especially since 
1936 has its growth been phenomenal. 
In Wisconsin 

While Wisconsin enacted an old age pension 
law on May 12, 1925, and thus became one 
of the earliest states to begin an old age pen- 
sion program, its activities in this direction 
were minor during the first several years. The 
financing of old age assistance was largely a 
county obligation in the early days, and during 
the period 1925 to 1935 only eleven of the 
seventy-one counties made payments with any 
degree of regularity, and only eight counties 
were granting assistance as of July 1, 1935. 

While the state government granted aid to 
the counties to help finance the old age assist- 
ance program, almost from the first, federal 
reimbursements did not begin until February 
of 1936. By that time the Wisconsin law had 
been re-written to conform with federal regu- 
lations. The federal government immediately 
supplied approximately one-half the total cost 
and has continued on that basis to the present 
time. While the percent supplied has remained 
the same, the amount in terms of dollars 
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granted by the federal government has doubled 
since 1936. The total payment made from fed- 
eral, state, and county sources has shown a con- 
stant increase until, for the month of January 
1940, a total of $1,098,655 was granted in old 
age assistance. This amount was paid to 49,829 
beneficiaries making the average payment 
$22.05 per month. 

The tremendous growth in the number of 
persons receiving old age assistance over a 
period of time is shown in the following tab- 
ulation. Since we have a population estimated 
at approximately 250,000 aged 65 and over, 
one out of five of our Wisconsin population in 
that age group is receiving public old age 
assistance. The increase in the amount spent 
for this purpose over a period of years is also 
shown. Since the amount spent in 1929, and 
before, was negligible in total public expendi- 
tures (only $67,503 in 1929) comparisons are 
started with the year 1930. The total benefi- 
ciaries are neither the number granted aid at 
any one time nor an average of the number 
given aid during the year period. The figure is 
rather the total number receiving aid during 
the year and is obviously higher than either. 


Total No. of Total Amount Average Yearly 


Year Beneficiaries Paid Payment 
1939 ___ 54,162 $12,141,761 $224.17 
1938 ___ 48,215 10,033,274 208.09 
1937 .._. 42,917 8,538,178 198.95 
1936 __ 38,445 5,857,830 152.37 
1939). .< 5,575 733,134 131.50 
1934 __- 2,399 459,146 191.39 
1933... 1,971 395,807 200.82 
(io 1,938 366,996 189.37 
931 os. 1,597 283,848 177.74 
1930 ___ 990 156,525 158.11 


In the early years the support of old age 
assistance was largely a county obligation. The 
state was authorized to pay up to one-third of 
the total cost but 1930 was the only year that 
it did so. The federal government, as stated 
before, made no payment until 1936. The 
amount supplied by each unit of government 
from 1930 through 1939 is shown below in 
tabular form. 


Federal State County 
Year Total Govt, Govt. Govt. 


1939_$12,141,761 $5,951,321 $3,677,689 $2,512,751 


1938_ 10,003,274 4,941,989 3,053,106 2,038,179 
1937_ 8,538,178 4,206,312 2,617,037 1,714,829 
1936_ 5,857,830 2,812,189 1,873,944 1,171,697 
1935_ 1egNS4  cnnnene 171,567 561,567 
nos4_ 4599146 ......~- 75,000 384,146 
1933_ cos | i hr 75,000 320,807 


1932_ 566096 waste ce 75,000 291,996 
1931. 2B9 B48) -ccaceee® 75,000 208,848 
1930_ IDO;92) “asnckeo SZ,175 104,350 


The percent paid by each unit of government 
in the support of the old age assistance pro- 
gram over a period of years is interesting. 
Especially the position of the federal govern- 
ment which came from “‘scratch” in 1936 to a 
point where it supports approximately as much 
of the total cost as the state and local govern- 
ment combined. Since the federal government 
entered the field of old age assistance in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, it has supplied one-half the total 
cost of the program. The percent paid by each 
unit of government is shown below. 


Total Percent Paid by 
Year Percent Federal State County 
CE a a ere 100.0 49.0 30.3 20.7 
Se sasnuiwonues 100.0 49.3 30.4 20.3 
Uy ee one ape See 100.0 49.2 30.7 20.1 
CO8O) wea 100.0 48.0 32.0 20.0 
SO mine welsh ee 100.0 aaa 23.4 76.6 
i: aoe here ars 100.0 pee 16.3 83.7 
TOO Uswsietasincacn 100.0 ae 19.0 81.0 
ho es 100.0 — 20.4 79.6 
POO aibitawtawac eis 100.0 an 26.4 73.6 
2, | a es ae 100.0 — 33.5 66.7 


The contribution of the federal government 
to all states has increased from an appropria- 
tion of $85,000,000 for the fiscal year July 1, 
1936 to June 30, 1937 to an appropriation of 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940. The past federal maximum of one- 
half the cost up to $30 per month has been 
changed to one-half the cost up to $40 per 
month. Some counties of Wisconsin are grant- 
ing the $40 maximum to persons in need of 
that amount for a satisfactory minimum stand- 
ard of living. The average of $22 indicates, 
however, that most recipients of old age assist- 
ance are not only below the $40 but receive 
less than the $30 per month set forth in the 
previous law. It is understood that legal action 
is under way in one county to compel the pay- 
ment of the $40 per month maximum to every- 
one eligible for old age assistance. This, of 
course, is a definite break with the current 
practice and philosophy of granting aid in 
relation to need and not in excess of it. 

In addition to the old age assistance group, 
a limited number of needy aged receive care in 
old peoples’ homes. To a large extent these 
are persons who have no one with whom to 
live, are ineligible for old age assistance be- 
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cause of the citizenship requirement, or are 
persons requiring nursing care, hospitalization, 
or institutionalization. The cost of the old 
peoples’ homes is borne by the local unit with- 
out any assistance from the state or federal 
governments. 

Just how much old age assistance in Wis- 
consin will cost in the future is, of course, 
problematical. If we are to continue even most 
conservatively, within the next few years, the 
total expenditure is expected to be upward of 
seventeen million dollars. Through the calen- 
dar year of 1939, the number of old age re- 
cipients increased steadily at the rate of approx- 
imately 500 per month. With an aging popu- 
lation and an economic system in which old 
people, out of a job, seldom are able to obtain 
other employment, the increase is likely to con- 
tinue. The cost of future old age assistance in 
Wisconsin is not pleasant to contemplate by 
anyone interested in the support of a// neces- 
sary functions of government, including reason- 
able financial assistance for the needy old age 
group. 

On a National Front 


Regardless of one’s reaction to the currently 
operating old age assistance programs, the 
fantastic pension schemes and inhuman meth- 
ods of the ‘lunatic fringe” in inciting old 
people to expect enormous pension payments 
are to be condemned. The practice of promot- 
ers in wringing pennies, nickels, and dimes 
from needy old people who ought to be using 
the money to buy bread and shelter should be 
a basis for criminal action. The politicians who 
delude the aged needy by promising exorbitant 
pensions in return for votes are in the same 
category. None of the promoters of the crack- 
pot pension plans have been nationally known 
previously as people of social vision or advo- 
cates of sound social improvement. Nor are they 
experts or authorities in the field of public 
finance, an area in which they purport to know 
all the answers. When the leaders of two state- 
wide organizations refuse to support increases 
in old age pensions unless it is the particular 
plan proniulgated by them, it appears that they 
are revealing their true stripes. The practice of 
clever promoters duping millions of ignorant, 
needy persons for their own profit is certainly 
not to be condoned. 

Even forgetting the inhuman side of using 
old people for personal prestige and political 
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gain, the financial side of old age pension pro- 
posals calls for some consideration. The plan 
of pensions for a// old people is a definite break 
from our present philosophy of assistance to 
the needy aged only. The cost of such a pro- 
gram is easily estimated from present operating 
cost of the old age assistance program. 

In the month of June 1938, which is far 
from the peak in public expenditure for old 
age assistance, we spent, exclusive of adminis- 
tration, $32,800,000 from federal, state and 
local funds; well over $1,000,000 dollars a 
day. It is estimated that 1,700,000 persons 
were on the old age pension rolls at that time. 
This represents approximately one-fifth of the 
estimated population 65 and over in 1940. 
The average monthly old age assistance check 
was $19.30. So to provide even $19.30 to all 
persons 65 years and over would require nearly 
(5 X 32,800,000) $164,000,000 a month. We 
had on the average about forty-three million 
persons gainfully employed in the United 
States in 1938. Assuming that those gainfully 
employed are to support an old age pension 
plan of $19.30 for all persons 65 years and 
over, each person so employed would be called 
on to contribute about $3.80 per month or 
approximately $45.60 a year. Now an annual 
contribution of $45.60 may not be excessive 
when considered alone, but when added to all 
other tax bills, including aid to blind, depend- 
ent children, other social security aids, relief 
and public works, as well as the hundred and 
one other functions of government, a contribu- 
tion of this size attached to the average work- 
er’s tax bill would be just about the limit, if 
not the straw to break the camel’s back. To 
pay “$60 at 60” would add a $18.14 monthly 
tax or $217.68 a year on the average person 
gainfully employed. A $30 payment every 
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Thursday, to this same age group, would more 
than double the cost, making it over $435 a 
year on each employed worker. The claim that 
this amount of money in circulation would 
stimulate business and revive prosperity is as 
fantastic as it is untrue. The promoters of these 
schemes seem unaware of the fact that money is 
simply a way of ‘keeping the score” in busi- 
ness exchanges. Wealth is created by work, not 
by the issuance of money or bills of credit. To 
put an amount of money sufficient to finance 
the currently proposed old age pension systems 
in operation would inflate values and decrease 
the purchasing power of the earner’s dollar. 
That inflation and business prosperity are not 
synonymous has been amply demonstrated in 
more than one country of Europe during the 
past twenty years, where on occasion a bushel 
of money would not buy a loaf of bread. 
With an increasing old age population, and 
more and more votes available from the elderly 


group, old age pensions will become increas- 
ingly an issue in campaigns and legislative 
halls. Especially on a national scale, since the 
average citizen exhibits little concern for the 
amount of money the federal government 
spends, excessive old age pension demands are 
apt to be attained. However, the voting public 
should make no mistake. Uncle Sam is not to 
be confused with Santa Claus, and payments 
from the federal government are not outright 
gifts. It is money supplied by the workers of 
the nation. 

The support of old age pensions is, of 
course, not a thing apart. It must be considered 
along with all other social obligations of gov- 
ernment and be, together with other needs, 
within the fiscal capacity of government. The 
currently proposed ‘‘headlined” pension plans 
appear to have lost sight both of the needs of 
other groups and ability of the earners to sup- 
port the cost of the proposed program. 





STAND-OUTS IN THE NEA 


100% Schools 
(Continued from the March Issue) 

Years Years 
Sixty-eighth St. 
State Street, Twen- 
tieth Street, Wright 


Balsam Lake 
Office of Co. Supt. 7 


Beloit 
Gaston __-_----- 4 Street 
: 7 years: Humboldt 
Cushing Park, Longfellow, 
Cushing Silver Spring, James 
Fmde ....- Current Whitcomb Riley. 
De Pere 6 years: Binner School 
Riverside Con- for the Deaf, Center 
solidated  _ Current 9s Eighteenth St., 
ratney St., Hi- 
~~ du _ 20 Mount Blvd., Peck- 
(Entire System) -- ham Jr. High, Phil- 
Kenosha ipp, Story 
Columbus =.....- 14 5 years: Bartlett Ave., 
op 15 Clarke St., Custer 
Jefferson ----~--- 15 High, Fifth St, 
Leadmine Pleasant View, Wil- 


liam T. Sherman, 


Leadmine State 
West Brown St. 


Graded ____Current 


: 4 years: Berger, Haw- 
Madison ley Ave., Tippe- 
Emerson ------~- 14 canoe, Townsend 
iene. ......... 2 Ave., Walker Junior 
fT 3 High 
Milwaukee 3 years: Burbank, La 
8 years: Green Bay Follette 
Avenue, Cass Street, 2 years: Dakota St., 


East Trowbridge St., 
Forest Home Ave., 
Girls’ Jr. Tech. 
(South), Lee, Madi- 
son St. North 
Twenty-seventh St., 
Thirty-seventh St. 


Greenfield, Girls’ Jr. 
Tech. (North), 
Girls’ Trade & Tech. 
H. S., Hartford Ave- 
nue, Manitoba, Alex- 
ander Mitchell, Mor- 
gandale, Mound St., 


Current: Frederick J. Sheboygan 
Gaenslen, Ruther- North High __Current 
ford B. Hayes, 
Thomas Jefferson, Superior 
Albert E. Kagel, Owe oa 5-3 oe 6 
Maryland Ave., No. 
Eighth St., No. Fifth Waukesha 
St., No. Twentieth Hadfield __--- Current 
St, Steuben Jr. 
High, Thirty-first Waupaca 


St., West Hopkins Waupaca Public__ 4 


St., Wisconsin Ave. 


West Allis 
Racine Irving School, Dist. 
Gilbert Elem. ___- 2 No: S = 222 Current 
Correction: 


North Fond du Lac 
(Botice Sreem) —ccaieosone nesses 6 years 


100% systems and schools have been reported in 
the JOURNAL since October. Other schools complet- 
ing their 100% membership in the NEA will be 
reported as soon as notice comes from Headquarters. 


To Presidents of Locals: 

Please continue your efforts to enlist your teach- 
ers in NEA memberships. Those teachers joining in 
April may have the April and May Journal of the 
NEA if they request it. Their membership will be 
credited to September 1940 and they may attend the 
convention in Milwaukee, June 30—July 4. 

Many teachers feel that they can afford professional 
affiliation at this time of year better than they could 
earlier in the season. 

Every membership adds emphasis to the welcome 
that Wisconsin wishes to extend to the teachers of 
the United States. 

Obey that impulse! Make your city a professional 
white spot on the NEA professional map. 


Amanda H. Schuette, 
State Director, NEA. 
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Rusk County Supervising Teacher 


S. M. Calhoun 


BP ieerett upon a supervisor's first visit to 
rural schools in the fall some of the first 
statements that greet her from the teachers are 
these: ‘“What can I do with Johnny—he has 
been in the same grade for two years—what 
shall I do with him?” “My first grader cries 
much of the time—what do you suggest I do?” 
“Shall I put Frank back in arithmetic, he can’t 
keep up with the others?’’, etc., etc. These 
questions are vital and must be answered. 
We decided to do something more scientific 
about them this year. Whenever the one-room 
rural teacher makes up her mind to do some- 
thing, ‘‘believe you me’”’ it will be done! 

It is customary for county superintendents 
to require a certain amount of teachers’ read- 
ing circle work each year. To take the place of 
one reading circle book this year our teachers 
are doing a ‘Case Study” of one problem child 
in their school. A package of materials on 
“Diagnosis and Treatment of Pupil Maladjust- 
ment” prepared by Dr. Torgerson, of the 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
was given each teacher at our plan school in 
the fall. Dr. Torgerson and Dr. Katherine 
Taylor (Mental Hygiene Specialist) talked to 
our group, and laid foundations for the studies, 
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in the Lead Again 


and a recommended reading list was given to 
the teachers at this time to aid them in prepa- 
ration for the work. 

On our first visit to the school we gave in- 
telligence tests to determine approximately 
what we might expect from each child. This 
was followed by the “Monroe Iota Word 
Test’” and the “Gates Word Discrimination 
Test” which give opportunity for a variety of 
errors but stress mostly ‘‘reversals’’ and also 
determine if a child has missed out on some 
valuable phonetic training. We next gave a 
“Diagnostic Reading Aptitude and Achieve- 
ment Test’ which not only gives a grade place- 
ment in paragraph meaning, speed of reading, 
and word discrimination, but also a grade 
placement in arithmetic and spelling. The 
teacher now has the chronological age (C. A.), 
the mental age (M. A.) and the Intelligence 
Quotient (I. Q.) of her child, and with grade 
placements in reading, arithmetic and spelling, 
she can determine a child’s “Reading Index’’— 
in other words, see if he is working up to his 
capacity or ability. This sane diagnostic test 
determines if the child is having trouble with 
vowels, consonants, reversals, additions and 
omission of letters, and the aptitude data con- 
sist of two visual tests, two auditory tests, two 
tests on motor skills, and one on language 
vocabulary. 
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The results of the aptitude tests may show 
the teacher at once where the trouble lies, and 
remedial measures are planned accordingly. If 
the trouble seems to be in certain reading skills 
the teachers make a special effort with the help 
of the supervisor to correct the deficiency, so 
that when the same test is given in the spring 
the child will have shown more than a year’s 
progress of work (we hope). 

The slogan, ‘Teach, test, re-teach” has much 
merit. It points out the need for accurate 
measurement of the success of pupils in mas- 
tering subject matter to which they have been 
exposed, and the desirability of emphasizing in 
review the particular phases of work that 
escaped them the first time. We might well 
have for the slogan for our remedial work, 
“Test, teach, re-test”. The teacher tests first to 
determine what needs to be re-taught. On the 
basis of his results he plans his remedial work 
to overcome the difficulties which are apparent. 
The final testing is necessary to see if the in- 
struction has been effective. A complete case 
study record is being prepared, covering study 
habits, physical efficiency, interests, attitudes, 
emotions and home environment, through ob- 
servation and conferences with the pupil, 
former teachers and parents. 

With the more difficult cases aid was secured 
from our state Psychologist, Dr. Williams, who 
not only tested children, but talked to our 
teachers individually and collectively on men- 
tal hygiene and the psychology of maladjust- 
ment. Help also has been received from psy- 
chiatrists of other state agencies. Through the 
results of these tests extreme cases have been 
removed from the public school and placed 
where they will receive special treatment. Our 
county nurse has been invaluable in carrying 
on the program. Some behavior cases have 
been traced to mild forms of epilepsy and 
other physical conditions not before discovered. 

The teachers are becoming very interested in 
their study and no longer do we hear remarks 
like this on our visits: ‘John is so dumb—I 
give up.” “What can I do with Harold?” But 
rather, ‘I am sure Harold needs glasses. Will 
you please send the county nurse out for a more 
thorough check?”—"I believe John doesn’t 
hear well. Since I have put him in the front 
seat he is doing better’’——“‘Now that Frank’s 
‘eye-voice span’ is improved, he is keeping up 
in his reading’’—“I think I have found out 





why Ralph is the bully on the playground’ — 
etc. etc. As a result of this we are finding a 
more sympathetic attitude between teacher and 
pupil. The teacher no longer scolds the child 
for not getting his problems, but rather gives 
him fewer and easier problems than the other 
children get and compliments him on getting 
them right. Teacher—parent relations are also 
increasing and parents are meeting with the 
teacher and county superintendent or supervisor 
to study the data secured by tests and observa- 
tions, and are eager to co-operate in a program 
of remediation. Mother is glad to see that the 
teacher is taking a special interest in her Johnny 
and gladly gives any information that will help 
her to diagnose Johnny’s difficulties. 

Our teachers realize that they must maintain 
an attitude of friendly interest, be sympa- 
thetic, and encouraging at all times. They are 
beginning to see that a remark such as, “Why 
are you so stupid?”—"“You ought to know 
that,” etc. may break down weeks of progress 
and destroy what little confidence any child may 
have begun to develop. Teacher groups are 
meeting to study mental health and discuss 
their individual problems. 

Although our study is centered around one 
child this year, we feel that a careful detailed 
study of the one pupil will help the teacher 
get a better background so that she may carry 
on more intelligent work with other slow chil- 
dren in her school. Already this is beginning 
to show results as we observe the carefully com- 
pleted inventory sheets filled out by our teach- 
ers for each child in her school concerning 
social attitude, emotional control, conduct, suc- 
cess in school and other social attitudes. Teach- 
ers are asking to have other groups tested so 
that they may plan more homogenous group- 
ing of the children on the basis of their abil- 
ities in certain units of work. 

In the meantime we shall continue to study 
mental health, the nature of reading difficulties, 
learn about eye movements, fixations, regres- 
sions, return sweeps, recognition, and span, 
doing the best we can with what we have, 
wherever we are, and delight in the fact that 
we are helping some child to learn to read and 
to make the most of his individual capacities. 

While we have a long way to go, we are 
experiencing greater satisfactions than ever 
before, but the honors go to our Rusk County 
teachers who, through their interest, diligence 
and co-operation, are making progress possible. 
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N AN attempt to meet the needs of the slow 

and failing pupils, and in recognition of the 
individual differences in ability, interests, and 
needs, the Algoma High school this year re- 
vised its course of study and added three “‘sub- 
sections” or special classes in English. The 
pupils for whom we made the change were 
those with specific subject matter difficulties, 
temporarily in need of more help than can be 
given in the ordinary class period; pupils un- 
interested or without a capacity for academic 
work; pupils who are careless, unambitious, or 
downright lazy; and pupils from homes where 
a foreign language is spoken. 

Assignment to the special classes was made 
to those failing in English the previous year. 
Pupils were told that they had to remain in 
the “‘sub-section” until the deficiencies which 
were interfering with successful work in the 
regular classes were removed. Being a teacher 
of English III, I was assigned the failing 
juniors as English 11S. This survey deals par- 
ticularly with that section. The class consists of 
eighteen pupils, both boys and girls, with I.Q.’s 
ranging from 113 to 72 according to the 
Terman group intelligence test, and percentiles 
ranging from 69 to 1. 

As soon as the class was organized, the 
pupil’s weaknesses were diagnosed by tests and 
by careful observation of his work. The diag- 
nostic exercises administered were the Pribble— 
McCrory Diagnostic Test in Practical English 
Grammar, Morrison—McCall Spelling Scale, 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the 
Van Wagenen Composition Scale. It was inter- 
esting to note the correlation of the results on 
these tests with the I.Q.’s. With specific refer- 
ence to the individual investigations, special 
help and remedial work was fairly well out- 
lined to correct weaknesses; and it was easy to 
see that certain teaching techniques were in 
order. It was quite obvious that the materials 
of the course must be within the pupils’ range 
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Marion C. Boedecker 
Algoma High School 


of comprehension; that the classroom activities 
must be purposeful; that the motivating force 
of all procedures must be the pupils’ interests; 
and that the student must be dealt with as an 
individual ; therefore assignments must be based 
on individual interests. 

Pupil attitude at first caused a little dif- 
ficulty. Great care must be taken not to develop 
an inferiority complex—for all adolescents 
want to be regarded as “regulars”. After work- 
ing with this group for a semester, I find that 
these pupils enjoy their work more, are less 
discouraged, and do better work when segre- 
gated from the better pupils. 

I have found these pupils to be as emotion- 
ally mature as our bright pupils. To prove this 
I have only to refer to the Cumulative Reading 
Records on which their voluntary reading is 
recorded. Several of the class read more ma- 
ture books than the pupils in the regular class, 
and others are insulted to have what they call 
“baby-stuff” suggested to them. Some of the 
popular books in this section are ‘Boy on 
Horseback’, “American Wings’, ‘‘Good-Bye 
Mr. Chips’, “Over African Jungles’, and 
“The Story of the Pony Express”. 

Consequently, they are being given a mature 
program expressed in simple terms. They dia- 
gram sentences, but much simpler sentences 
than the regular class. They read poetry, but 
much easier poems. And, as they are kept on 
the same time and unit schedule as the regular 
class, they seem less conscious of the fact that 
they are in a “sub-section”. 

The progress of these pupils is being checked 
throughout the year by giving mastery tests on 
the units of study. It is planned to re-test at 
the end of the year on the various tests given 
during the first few weeks in order to deter- 
mine just how much progress has been made. 
This will prove to be a check not only on the 
pupil’s accomplishments, but also on the teach- 
ing techniques employed. 
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Elizabeth Ansorge 
Washington Junior High, Manitowoc 


(Explanatory note: The teacher evaluating pro- 
cedure was revised this year at Manitowoc. Fol- 
lowing a self-rating and a principal rating on the 
Morrison profile, a diagnostic letter was written 
by the principal, shown to the teacher for cor- 
roboration, then filed for permanent reference. The 
practice in former years was a semi-annual rating 
of A, B, C, D, based on a checklist. A meant best; 
B, the large middle group; C, the poorest, D, those 
who should not be retained. Reactions to the new 
plan were presented in a general teachers’ meeting 
by administrators and representatives from the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools. The 
following was the paper given by a junior high 
school teacher.) 





| JP IN heaven the poet Robert Burns has 
been complaining. He has been watching 

and hearing a verse maker down here named 

Ogden Nash. Burns says he'd like to have 

known that a man could take such liberties with 

the language as Nash and get by. So Burns has 

tuned his harp and has revised his “To a 

Louse’ as follows: 

When I looked at the louse on the lady's bonnet 

I wanted to write a sonnet 

Because it struck me funny that a nice lady could 
be so impervious 

To what, if she knew it was there, would make 
her definitely nervious. 

And it was really funny how utterly complacent 

She sat there as if she thought she looked rale 
dacent. 

And I thought how nice it would be if someone 
could figure out an all-around mirror 

To hold up to all sides of a person so he could 
see himself clearer; 

Or better yet how nice if some inventor would 
begin 

To work on a receiving set so that others could 
tune in on your light from within. 

All reactions, like Gaul, are divided into 
three parts, one of which the emotions inhabit, 
the second the intellect, and the third those 
which the reactors call intellectual but which 
are really emotional. 

Teacher evaluating as it is being practiced 
in our system probably would be accepted 
wholeheartedly if it were not for the emotional 
factors which enter in. From a purely intellec- 
tual standpoint, the open appraising of a 
teacher's value to the system, as a basis for re- 
ward and improvement, would appeal to the 
reason of everyone involved. Virtually freed 
of the competition found in business, law, and 


in Manitowse 
medicine, teachers can appreciate the need for 
some standard for continued excellence. How- 
ever, emotion colors and, in many cases, domi- 
nates the reaction. 

Every teacher has learned the value of praise 
as a stimulant to better work on the part of 
his pupils. Under the new evaluating system, 
some ptaise was forthcoming for everyone, and 
some of it was quite unexpected. To hear or 
to read a supervisor's favorable comment, even 
though it expressed an opinion not shared by 
the teacher, created a glow out of which the 
average teacher emerged with the desire to 
merit the compliment. If the favorable words 
came as a recognition of months’ or years’ 
effort to overcome a known fault or difficulty, 
there came a welcome feeling of definite 
achievement which is too often denied the 
teacher because of the very nature of his work. 

A feeling of inferiority is an acknowledged 
hindrance to the optimum functioning of a 
personality. If anything of this mature was 
overcome in the evaluating conference, a good 
deed was done. 

On the other hand, new inferiorities may 
have been established or old ones renewed in 
the evaluating process. If they were, the re- 
sult is regrettable because of the effect on 
teacher-administrator relations. This effect is, 
as I have said, quite purely emotional, since 
embarrassment would be the term applied to 
the newly-created feeling. 

However, the consensus of _ intellectual 
opinion is favorable, as expressed to me. One 
of the new plan’s chief advantages appears to 
be the evaluating against a standard more rea- 
sonable than a comparison with the other teach- 
ers in the building. Administrators formerly 
were instructed to award ‘‘A”’ ratings to only 
their few best. How unfortunate for a teacher's 
rating to depend on the number of superior 
teachers working with him! 

Another advantage of the new scheme is the 
combined force of an objective and subjective 
evaluation. The supervisor's opinion must be 
based upon what he sees and hears the teacher 
doing. The supervisor cannot sense the subtle 
changes and inconsistencies which are swal- 
lowed up in his larger general impression of a 

(Continued on page 388) 
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KINDERGARTEN RECORDS 


Catherine Conroy 
Richards School, Whitefish Bay 


8 Kars importance of knowing ‘what a child 
brings to school’ cannot be overestimated. 
Upon this only can we wisely plan for his best 
development. Therefore, this year we have re- 
placed the kindergarten report card with a per- 
sonality record, an anecdotal record—and a 
confidential kindergarten record of each child 
in the Junior and Senior Kindergarten. These 
records far surpass the old ones because a 
parent is able to ask questions about his child 
and be informed about his progress. He also 
learns about the activities and current experi- 
ences of the whole group. This also provides 
a basis for further work. 

The personality record is especially valuable 
in September as it gives the teachers insight 
into the child’s home background. It is equally 
valuable at the end of each semester and price- 
less to the first grade teacher to whom these 
records are sent. 

These records which have to do with the 
child’s development, needs, desires, capacities 
and special interests, form a basis of discussion 
with his parents. 

In September the following is the record 
which the parent fills out. This not only gives 
a picture of the background but often helps in 
meeting certain phases of behavior which 
otherwise are not understood. 

I. Personality Record 

A. Family History. This includes nationality, 
members of household, occupation of 
parents, environment, health and any 
outstanding difficulty (speech). 

B. Child's Analysis 

1. Physical condition. 

2. Social and emotional background— 
Persons with whom child spends 
greater part of time, what toy pre- 
ferred, experience in taking care of 
self and special abilities and in- 
terests. We like to know if a child 
is happy or if he has any behavior 
difficulties. 

C. Mental Development—This includes initi- 


ative, problem solving and alertness. Re- 
sults of Simon-Binet Intelligence Test 
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and Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test. 
D. Past Experiences—Trips, Nursery School, 
Sunday School. 

II. The anecdotal record consists of conversation 
taken from each child several times during the 
year. 

III. Kindergarten record is not a formal report 
sent home, but the individual record of the 
child, always available to his parents. This 
confidential record consists of habits, social 
science experiences, art experiences, music ex- 
periences, science experiences and reading ex- 
periences without responsibility. 


We recognize that the home is the first and 
most potent factor in the education ot the child 
and that the school is only one contributing 
factor. 


* 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BROADCASTING 





Gordon J. Klopf 
Burlington High School 


| THE report of the Wisconsin Education 
Association Committee of Public Relations’ 
Committee for 1939 the recommendation was 
made that the radio be used as a public rela- 
tion avenue. Several months ago the public 
school system in Burlington was offered the 
use of fifteen minutes of air time over a local 
branch station of WRJN, the Racine Journal 
Times, every other week. The opportunity was 
grasped immediately and up to the present 
time four programs have been broadcast. 

The aims of Burlington's ‘going on the air” 
are two-fold. The main objective is to broad- 
cast to the citizens and taxpayers of the school 
district an interpretation of school activities. 
The feeling that this is perhaps the most con- 
vincing method of graphically showing the 
people the school system’s educational values 

1F, W. Witter, “Report of Committee of Public Relations 


and Research,”’ Wis. Journal of Education, January, 1940, 
p. 261, 
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and methods is the motivating factor for this 
public relationship objective. 

Secondly, the radio programs have a definite 
educational objective, which has three specific 
values. Since the bi-weekly programs are pre- 
sented by the various departments under the 
supervision of two members of the English and 
Speech departments, the preparation of the 
broadcasts create an extensive interest in the 
specific course material. Reading and other re- 
search has to be done before the script can be 
written. To illustrate this value the Science 
program may be referred to. For one of the 
broadcasts the Science department presented a 
dramatization of the life of Galileo in three 
scenes. The suggestion for this as a suitable 
program subject was made in class. Several of 
the boys who showed an interest gathered some 
information about the life of Galileo for the 
writing of the script. Here was an opportu- 
nity for additional learning. 

The second educational value concerns the 
interest in writing that is promoted. After the 
teacher and students have decided on a subject 
and plan, and have secured the necessary sub- 
ject matter, the students write the scripts under 
the careful supervision of the teacher. They not 
only have the opportunity here for the devel- 
opment of a creative imagination but certain 
rules concerning usage are learned. The most 
important factor is that the student learns to 
recognize the difference between oral and writ- 
ten style in writing. The necessity of using 
short sentences, repetition, conversational 
phrases, and euphonious expressions for 
effective oral expression is realized. 

The third and last of the three educational 
values is the speech improvement made by 
those students participating in the actual broad- 
cast. The Burlington Public Schools recently 
purchased broadcasting and recording equip- 
ment, which has been used extensively for this 
project. Although for the first programs the 
best voices were used, the future programs are 
going to be presented by students who have 
heard a recording of their voice and are doing 
something to improve their vocal quality, rate, 
variety, enunciation, articulation, pronunciation, 
and force. The programs are recorded with 
possible casts and these records used by the 
supervising speech instructors to try to improve 
the voice of the individual student. The danger 
of having a very finished performance by only 
using the best speakers must be avoided if 


broadcasting is to be an educational factor for 
all students. 

The programs have been planned by the 
faculty radio committee with the help of the 
local announcer for the entire semester. Each 
department in the secondary school and the two 
elementary schools is given at least six minutes 
over the air for which they are to provide an 
interesting program. The aim is not to have 
faculty members give formal discussions con- 
cerning the work of the students, but to present 
as nearly as possible actual classroom activities 
with students participating. 

Each broadcast is introduced by the station 
announcer and then turned over to a student 
who announces the entire program. Two 
minutes of the broadcast are used by a high 
school news commentator, who presents a news 
script prepared by the newspaper staff. 

Summarizing the objectives of its radio 
broadcasting the Burlington Public School Sys- 
tem is presenting a program of public rela- 
tions. Secondly they are establishing an effec- 
tive tool for student growth and development. 














SCIENCE FOR THE STUDENT 


Leslie A. Stovall 
Cedar Grove High School 


Ai EVERY turn today we, as teachers, are 
faced with the problem of making our 
efforts more functional in the every day living 
of our students. Working hands carefully and 
intelligently directed by conscientious thought 
usually produce a worthwhile piece of work. 
For the beginning student in General Sci- 
ence the chief objective is to create a scientific 
attitude of mind, an inherent interest in the 
so-called common everyday happenings. These 
statements are by no means new. They have 
been stated many times over. The thing the 
teacher is interested in is how to accomplish 
them. What is this storehouse of useful things 
to do? How can an interest in science be cre- 
ated? How can we associate science with things 
outside the laboratory? There are many and 
varied things that no doubt many good con- 
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scientious teachers have done to fulfill this 
need. I am herewith endeavoring to show how 
I believe we have in our work met some of 
these needs. 

Admiral Richard Byrd is on his third Ant- 
arctic expedition. Here is a splendid source of 
interest that a teacher can use. I instructed my 
students to follow the newspaper stories and 
magazine articles relative to this venture. They 
were encouraged to bring any material they 
could find about this trip. I was surprised to 
find an immediate interest manifested by most 
of the pupils. After bulletin board displays, 
we saved all of the clippings and articles and 
decided to put them into booklet form. The 
object was to have material relative to the field 
of exploration. The students followed with 
interest the progress made in preparation for 
the expedition and gained a real knowledge of 
all the things that an expedition of this kind 
entails. Every day I knew what progress the 
snowcruiser made without so much as looking 
at a newspaper,—the students told me! We 
decided to continue to gather material until the 
expedition had returned to the United States. 

Two other projects completed were the col- 
lection of picture posters to be saved and used 
as source material for future study, and a ‘‘time 
capsule.” This contains a collection of mate- 
rials that the students felt best represented our 
times. It is to be opened by the science class 
of 1963 for comparison of changes they may 
notice relative to the progress Of science. 

Did you ever take a pleasure trip to the 
dentist’s office? We did and enjoyed every 
minute of it. First of all we selected the stu- 
dent who had the most perfect set of teeth. 
Through the fine cooperation of our local 
dentist we were allowed to make a model of 
these teeth. The dentist was glad to give his 
time and the necessary material to do the job. 
All during the visit the students were in a most 
friendly atmosphere. They were very much in- 
terested in all the things they saw. Of course, 
it would be impossible to take the entire class 
on such an adventure so only those who volun- 
teered were taken. They were in turn instructed 
to be able to tell the story of their trip to the 
entire class. It may surprise you to find out all 
the things they see and remember. They also 
take great pride in the fact that they have 
added a splendid model to the science room 
equipment. 

If you have old equipment around the lab- 
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oratory let a few students who are interested in 
repairing it work with the material. You will 
find that they really like to do good work and 
take pride in repairing something to working 
order that you had decided to discard. As one 
student remarked, ‘That certainly was fun, and 
I think it was a very valuable experience. Isn’t 
there more like that to do?” 

This work was al! done during the students’ 
free time. 





THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 
Cedric Vig 
Principal Ondossagon High School 


ie school newspaper is one of the most 

useful means of interpreting the conditions, 
needs, and values of the school to the students 
and the community. The city schools have had 
this agency for many years, but it is only re- 
cently that some of the small schools throughout 
the country have attempted to use such a means 
to present their special achievements and needs 
to their own little districts. 

Small schools should find it very easy to carry 
out such a project. With the aid of the ditto 
machine or the mimeograph the cost of publi- 
cation is very small. In fact the cost should be 
so small that the expense of the paper could be 
charged up to instructional supplies. 

Authorities are agreed that the greatest mis- 
take that is usually made in the publication of a 
paper, is that it becomes a propaganda sheet 
for the principal or teachers. The school paper 
should be entirely a student product. To the 
students it should be what the free press is to 
the adults. Allow the students to express them- 
selves in their own language and under their 
own supervision. Many advisors spend a great 
deal of their own time rewriting the articles or 
instructing the pupils as to what they should 
write. If such is the case, the paper is an abused 
child activity. 

There should be some type of censorship, but 
this should be as sparing as possible. The prin- 
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cipal could call in the staff at the beginning of 
the year and explain to them that they are 
directly responsible for what is published. By 
means of a discussion he could show them the 
harm that can be done by poorly chosen arti- 
cles and unjust criticism. When the staff is 
encouraged to pursue worthwhile objectives, 
their interest and activity will not be destroyed 
by an over-abundance of censorship. 

If the paper and supplies used are to be 
charged up to instructional supplies, as they 
should be, there should be no charge for the 
school paper. Each student should get a copy, 
and it may be to the advantage of the school 
to give the business men, community leaders, 
and the board of education a copy of each issue. 

If there is no need for finances, there should 
be no advertising. Business men have come to 
the conclusion that most of their advertising in 
the school publications, especially in the 
smaller schools, has little or no advertising 
value. To them it represents another donation. 
Schools that encourage students to patronize 
their advertisers often tend to boycott the other 
business men who are paying taxes and have 
as much right to school business as any adver- 
tiser. The business people would appreciate it 
much more and the paper would have more 
value to the school if each business man was 
presented with a copy of each edition. 

Parents will read the paper more often if 
they can find an article that has been written 
by their own boy or girl. As a result, it seems 
to be the logical thing to have students sign 
their name or initials beneath each article that 
they have written. Both the parents and the 
students will be proud of their contribution to 
the paper. 

In many of the small communities in Wis- 
consin one will find that there isn’t a local 
weekly newspaper. With the addition of com- 
munity events, a school paper will be a valu- 
able asset to the community. The number of 
interested patrons will increase and the students 
will get a world of experience in interviewing 
and writing real news. 

If one still insists on advertising, he could 
have the local theatre give tickets to the movie 
or a business man could give some worthwhile 
article in return for advertising. These con- 
tributions could then serve as prizes for various 
contests that could take place in the paper. 
This would result in many worth while literary 
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attempts and make the paper that much more 
interesting. 

The most logical place for the editing of the 
school paper is in the English department. 
This could result in one of the most functional 
types of projects that they could carry on. Stu- 
dents could then see the value of good con- 
struction. They could see the value of the 
grammar which they may dislike, and they 
could see the need for accurate and clear ex- 
pression of ideas. Instead of the teacher spend- 
ing hours rewriting the articles, the students 
would merely come to the advisor for help and 
suggestions. Thus the advisor would have an 
ideal teaching situation. 

The school newspaper is a worthwhile project 
if it isn’t abused and exploited. All adminis- 
trators should encourage such a project regard- 
less of the size of the school. It may be one 
of the best agencies for showing the parents 
that the school is performing a valuable serv- 
ice, it will show the true conditions and needs 
of the school, and it will enable the faculty to 
get a fair idea of the pupil reaction to the 
system as a whole. 


MATHEMATICAL CHRISTMAS TREE 
TRIMMINGS 


Ruth E. Person 
Bryant Junior High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


BOUT three weeks before the Christmas 
vacation, boys and girls of the eighth 
grade were struggling to find volumes and 
areas of solid figures so, to aid them in their 
work, their teacher suggested the making of 
mathematical Christmas tree trimmings. The 
idea made a great hit and, promptly, one of 
the boys offered to bring a tree. 
Mimeographed directions and patterns for 
making a rectangular parallelepiped, a cube, a 
cylinder, a triangular prism, a hexagonal pyr- 
amid, a cone, and a hexagonal prism were given 
to each pupil. Construction paper was supplied 
in each of three colors: red, green, and manila, 
and colored cellophane (Christmas) wrapping 
paper was made available to cover the models 
made of the manila paper. The cellophane 
paper was in red and in yellow, while both 
silver and gold paper were also at hand. Each 
pupil was allowed to choose the paper and the 
color he wished for his models. Each child 
worked at his own speed and odd moments 
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were used as extra time by many of the pupils. 
Just as one class started the work one boy said, 
“We learn a lot more doing this than working 
a whole lot of exercises in arithmetic’. 

Models were pasted and the cellophane 
paper was glued on. In pasting the models the 
looped ends of a piece of colored string were 
caught within each figure to provide a means 
of suspension from the tree. Then, as each 
model was finished, its maker showed it to the 
teacher, told her its name, and hung it on the 
tree. The teacher recorded for each pupil the 
amount of finished work and its condition, as 
a matter of course; meanwhile the children’s 
interest was high and one girl brought “‘icicles” 
from home to hang on the tree. Their pride in 
their tree was very much apparent. 

Early in the Christmas season, with programs 
in the offing, proved to be a splendid time to 
make geometrical trimmings. Several stars were 
made of silver or gold paper and this work was 
a fine review of previous assignments. As the 
work on the tree trimmings was nearing com- 
pletion, the December copy of The Mathematics 
Teacher arrived; the pupils were pleased to 
discover therein a picture of another Christmas 
tree trimmed with mathematical figures. 

Other classes enjoyed watching the tree’s 
decorations accumulate, while both teachers 
and parents seemed to be pleased with the 
progress also. Later, during the holiday vaca- 
tion, one seventh grade girl telephoned to the 
teacher to ask where colored paper could be 
purchased. She reported that members of her 
family were planning to make mathematical 
trimmings for the Christmas tree in their home! 


A UNIT ON ARABIA 
(Nomads of the Desert) 


Florence Schroth 
Teacher, Grade 4, Viroqua 


— fourth-grade children in our school took 
an imaginary journey to the Arabian desert 
as an integrated part of our Social Studies work 
of the year, which consisted of make-believe 
trips to various countries of the world. The 
children enjoyed visiting the wandering Be- 
douins, and learning of the natural environ- 
ment, their homes, food, clothing, and means 
of travel. 

Our trip took three weeks, and upon the 
completion of our Arabian visit, we journeyed 
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in imagination to the neighboring land of 
Egypt. 
I. Objectives— 

A. To develop knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation of life in the Arabian 
desert. 

B. To show relationships between man’s nat- 
ural environment and his mode of living, 
as illustrated by the Arabs’ adaptation to 
a difficult environment. 

C. To lead the children to contrast life of 
the Arabs with life in our own locality, 
and in other regions of the world. 

D. To encourage and develop desirable read- 
ing habits and skills. 

E. To foster wholesome character traits, as 
cooperation, respect for others, industry, 
self-reliance, etc. 


Il. Approach— 

After a brief imaginary visit with Eskimos 
of Baffin Island, the children were anxious to 
return to a warmer land. The bringing of Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine pictures of Arabian 
desert scenes was an incentive to locate the 
equator and the country. So, together with other 
pictures pertaining to the desert, a lively dis- 
cussion about the people and the land was 
started. The resulting questions asked by the 
children furnished sufficient motivation to begin 
our make-believe journey at once. 


Ill. Development— 

After deciding on the route we would travel 
from New York, the children located the route 
on the globe and on their textbook maps. 
While aboard ship, they had ample time to 
wonder about the land to which they were 
traveling. Their questions and challenges were 
recorded. 

Our next step was to gather all the possible 
reference material to aid in answering these 
questions. Besides the use of our textbook, the 
children were alert in collecting material from 
other sources, — through library books and 
stories, atlases, pictures, magazine articles, etc. 
A surprising amount of material was brought in 
after the completion of our Arabian visit, also, 
which showed the continuity of the children’s 
interest, 

As an outgrowth of intensive group and in- 
dividual reading, reports were given by class 
members on findings of the various phases 
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of the life of the Bedouins. A short sponta- 
neous dramatization of a day with the desert 
people made the children’s imaginary visit seem 
more real, and brought into focus the necessary 
simplicity of the Bedouin Arabs’ life. 

So keen was the interest as the unit pro- 
gressed, that the children suggested showing 
a desert scene. Possibilities were discussed, and 
since the time for the imaginary visit was to 
be brief, plans for construction of large-size 
tents, dolls, etc. were abandoned in favor of a 
sandtable scene. 

In the discussion of plans, drawing of pre- 
liminary sketches, gathering of essential mate- 
rials, and with the appointment of committees, 
the children proceeded eagerly to work out 
their own ideas. Much initiative was shown, 
especially by shy or slower children, who or- 
dinarily were unresponsive. 

As a climax to our study of the desert, we 
invited each of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade rooms of our building to see our sand- 
table. This was planned in return for our hav- 
ing been invited previously to a fifth-grade 
play, and to another fifth-grade room to view 
the completion of a model dairy. Our invita- 
tions also included the other three rooms. A 
few important and interesting facts were told 
in a few sentences by several children for our 
visitors. The richness of the experience of shar- 
ing was evidenced by the whole-heartedness 
with which the children entered into plans, 
and eagerly anticipated the days on which visi- 
tors were scheduled to arrive. 

With the execution of our plans and activi- 
ties, we found a great many opportunities to 
correlate our desert study with silent and oral 
Reading, Fine and Industrial Arts, oral and 
written Language, Arithmetic, and Nature 
Study. 





TEACHER EVALUATION: 
(Continued from page 382) 


teacher. The honest teacher will admit these 
weaknesses if he is at all practiced in self- 
examination and criticism. 

Between the old and new schemes, the dif- 
ference most marked is the abolition of the 
mystery surrounding the rating. Although an 
appointment with the principal or superin- 
tendent regarding the matter was possible 
formerly, it was not human in most teachers 





to seek such an interview unless some occasion 
forced it. 

This recent step was for everyone, and could 
be done with as much detachment as each 
teacher could summon. He knows where he 
stands. If he doesn’t like himself as the profile 
reveals him, he can attempt a change. Last 
year’s Bernreuter Personality Inventory, a test 
the validity of which is under question, was a 
step in the direction toward self-examination. 
This is another. 

To complete the evaluating idea, there are 
three more groups whose observations could 
turn the examining light into an X-ray. These 
are: fellow teachers, parents, and pupils. With 
supervisors, defenses are up, the best foot for- 
ward. With himself, the teacher’s blind spots 
hinder. But to the day-after-day companions, 
the unguarded personality appears. Here, 
again, in an evaluation, emotional hindrances 
would arise in the form of loyalty, jealousy, or 
prejudice, but it is my belief that the neighbor- 
teacher could offer a very clear estimate. He is 
the one who knows how truly cooperative his 
neighbor is, how willing to do the extra tasks 
that come up. He overhears the talk between 
teacher and pupil in informal situations. He 
knows how spasmodic or persistent are the 
teacher's efforts to try mew approaches and 
techniques. 

Were the pupil to be granted the chance to 
do the rating, an immediate and valid objec- 
tion to his immature judgment would arise. 
And there are factors which make a teacher 
popular which are not consonant with good 
teaching. However, no group could report 
more accurately than older pupils on a teach- 
er’s fairness and emotional stability. 

The parent would complete the cycle of ap- 
praisal. Here a justifiable plea could be made 
for the right kind of parent. The one who 
could observe subtle influences of a teacher on 
the child during a school year would present 
a fairer estimate than the one who merely 
echoed his children’s comments. 

The most feverish complaint about all this 
program is that it asks teachers to operate in 
a gold fish bowl. This is true. However, teach- 
ers do not have to live in as transparent a one 
as the preacher, doctor, lawyer, or business 
man. Gold fish never seem to mind being 
watched. Perhaps it is because they know that 
they are attractive and that they lead such a 
blameless existence. 
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Shey Said. 


At the Seventieth Annual Convention of the A.A.S.A.... 


Amanda H. Schuette 
State NEA Director 


N ANSWER to the convention theme, “What 

is Right With the Schools,” . . . Edgar G. 
Doudna: “There is a great deal more right 
than wrong . . . Quietly, unostentatiously, and 
almost universally, the elementary school has 
improved its organization, its curriculum, its 
methods, and above all, the personnel of its 
staff and the quality of its teaching . . . The 
best of today is much better than the best of 
other days, and the average is far ahead... . 
The worst is still terrible, but relatively fewer.” 

Francis T. Spaulding, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, speaking for the 
secondary schools: ‘Boys and girls leaving 
high school in America have attained, as a 
group, a higher level of literacy than has ever 
been made the possession of any comparable 
group of young people, at any period in the 
history of the world . . . Its most obvious 
effect has been to make this nation a nation of 
readers . . . The secondary schools can claim 
credit for the wholesome physical habits of 
most American boys and girls. The secondary 
schools have helped to minimize class distinc- 
tions and have kept class lines fluid. They are 
devising new methods of teaching, new in- 
structional materials, new programs of study 
through which they may offer a better educa- 
tion to boys and girls whose interests and abili- 
ties are different from those of the hypothet- 
ically average pupil . . . The high schools 
are dealing more and more directly with the 
problem of educational and vocational guid- 
ance . . . There is a great willingness of sec- 
ondary school teachers and administrators to 
give serious thought to what is wrong with 
secondary education . . . Given that willing- 
ness—granted only that the public which sup- 
ports the schools will allow them the time and 
the resources to do what. needs to be done— 
the secondary schools can be counted on to 
meet the heavy demands now placed upon 
them.” 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent, Atlanta, 
Georgia, speaking for Youth: “ . . . much is 
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distinctly right with youth. Never has youth 
so determined to know.’ The following data 
were revealed in a questionnaire to the youth 
of Atlanta: “Sixty percent of the youth 
wished to do something to reward their par- 
ents for what had been done for them. Youth 
has commenced to think. Ninety-eight percent 
thought most of a career, of a life work well 
performed. More youths go to church and cul- 
tivate the spiritual life than ever before.” 

Worth McClure, Superintendent, Seattle: 
“If a school is a living spirit, principal and 
teachers together set its spiritual tone. It is 
hard to examine principal-teacher relationships 
in any other way except upon a teamwork basis. 
In no sense are they a one-way street.” 

T. D. Martin, Director of Membership, 
N. E. A.: “School budgets are now threatened 
by four forces—demands for balanced budgets, 
demands for reduction in taxes, a declining 
faith in education, and the encroachment of 
social welfare programs on funds formerly 
allotted to the schools.” 

Legislative Commission: ‘. . . that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's failure to act in support of 
public education seems out of accord with his 
social liberalism in other fields that prior to his 
day had not even been considered the 
prerogatives of government.” 


President Roosevelt's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education: “. . . unless the Federal 
Government participates in financial support 
of the schools and related services, several mil- 
lions of children in the United States will be 
largely denied opportunities that should be 
their birthright.” 

Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia: ‘‘A positive attack on unemploy- 
ment means training more boys and girls for 
the better paid semi-skilled and highly skilled 
occupations so that our productivity and total 
national income can rise . . . It is fallacy to 
believe that there is only a fixed amount of 
technical and professional work to be done in 
this country. Each year we have tended to em- 
ploy larger and larger numbers and percent- 
ages of highly trained workers.” 
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Laugh and Che 


Up Front 

Teacher—"Johnny, why does Missouri stand at 
the head in mule raising in the United States?” 

Johnny—"'Because the other end is dangerous.” 

One Too Many 

A Frenchman was relating his experience in learn- 
ing the English language. “When I discovered that 
if I was quick I was fast,’ he said, ‘and that if I 
was tied I was fast, if I spent too freely I was fast, 
and that not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged, 
and when I came across the sentence, ‘The first one 
won one one-dollar prize,’ I gave up trying to learn 
the English language.” 

Journal of Education. 
Surprise for Teacher 

When small Margaret entered the first grade she 
found herself in a class where the foreign element 
was in the majority. 

Many of these children were dirty and the teacher 
was, of course, glad to have one clean pupil. Wish- 
ing to impress this fact upon the class, she said one 
day to Margaret: “My, but I am glad to see you 
looking so nice and clean, Margaret!’ 

“Well,” observed Margaret seriously, “you'd be 
clean, too, if you had my mamma to wash you.” 


—Judge. 


More Effective 

Dorothy had been praying for a baby sister. The 
other day her mother, while reading the paper, ex- 
claimed: “I see Mrs. Smith has a little daughter.” 

“How do you know that, mamma?’ Dorothy 
inquired. 

“It says so in the paper, dear.”’ 

“Read it to me.” 

Her mother read: “Born on February 2, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, a daughter.” 

Dorothy thought a moment and then said: “I 
know what I'm going to do. I'm going to stop pray- 
ing and begin advertising.” 

—Journal of Education. 
He Knew 

Teacher (trying to explain parallel )—'Now, chil- 
dren, what are two straight lines side by side, spaced 
even ?” 

Johnnie—"'Parking spaces.” 

She Won't! 

Girl “Does this 
easily ?”’ 

Cosmetics Clerk: 


Customer: lipstick come off 


“Not if you put up a fight.” 

: Looks Like It 

The Boss (who had just dropped on the the foot- 
ball game): “So this is your uncle's funeral, 
Perkins ?” 
Office Boy (with great presence of mind): “Looks 
like it, sir. He's the referee.” 

—Oral Hygiene. 
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No Argument 

They were training Mandy in her duties as maid. 
Upon answering the phone the first day, she brought 
no message, but explained: ‘“Twarnt nobody, jes’ a 
man says: ‘It’s a long distance from New York’; and 
I says, ‘Yessir, it certainly is.’” 

What's Sauce For The Goose - - - 

A cleric owned a farm, and endeavored to practice 
rigid economy in its operation. 

One day, taking a stroll, he saw his ploughman 
sitting idle on the handle of his plough, while the 
horses took needed rest. The sight rather shocked 
the good cleric-farmer’s sense of economy. 

He was paying the man twenty-five cents an hour, 
so he said gently, but reproachfully, ‘John, wouldn't 
it be a good plan for you to have a pair of shears 
and be trimming these bushes while the horses are 
resting ?”’ 

John returned the minister's gaze and answered: 
“And might I suggest that you take a bowl of pota- 
toes into the pulpit and peel ’em during the anthem ?” 


Out of Bounds 
Said an excited citizen to a candidate: “I 
wouldn't vote for you if you were the Angel Gabriel.” 
To which the politician replied: “If I were the 
Angel Gabriel, you wouldn’t even be in my precinct.” 





Eye Seel 
School Teacher: “Now, Bobby, spell needle.” 
Bobby: ‘‘N-e-i-d-l-e, needle. 
Teacher: ‘Wrong, there is no i in needle.” 
Bobby: “Well, ‘taint a good needle then.” 


Mother's Record 
“Hunter,” said his mother, “every time you are 
naughty I get another gray hair.” 
“Then,” said Hunter, ‘you must have been a terror 
when you were little, just look at grandpa. 


Ho-Hum 

“That Jones fellow is about the laziest critter I 
ever saw!” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that; why, only the other 
day I saw him high up in an oak tree.” 

“Of course, you did. But he laid himself down on 
the acorn 20 years ago.” 

As Others See Us 

A backwoods mountaineer one day found a mirror 
which a tourist had lost. 

“Well, if it ain't my old dad,” he said as he 
looked in the mirror. “I never knowed he had his 
pitcher took.” 

He took the mirror home and stole into the attic 
to hide it. But his actions didn’t escape his suspicious 
wife. That night while he slept she slipped up to 
the attic and found the mirror. 

“Hum-um,” she said looking into it, ‘so that’s the 
old hag he’s been chasin’.” 
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WINS D.A.R. TRIP TO WASHINGTON _ recommended by the respective high school 
An interesting sidelight of the 44th annual principals and endorsed by their class associates. 
state conference of the Daughters of the On the basis of these recommendations the 
American Revolution held at La Crosse, Wis- | winner was determined by a drawing conducted 
consin, March 13 and 14, 1940, was the selec- by Mrs. Robert M. Altman of Wausau, state 
tion of a senior high school girl to participate chairman of the project, Mrs. George Baxter 
in the annual nationwide pilgrimage to Wash- Averill of Milwaukee, and a Department of 
ington, D. C., sponsored and financed by the Public Instruction representative. 
D.A.R. The drawing resulted in the following 
The Wisconsin list was made up of 281 _ selection: 
high school girls of the senior class of 1940, First, Alberta Griffis, Merrillan High School 
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Alternates: Irene Belisle, Somerset High 
School and Margaret Jones, Rewey High 
School. 


Upon being notified of her selection Miss 
Griffis drove to La Crosse the following morn- 
ing where she was presented to the conference 
and signified her acceptance of the honor 
conferred upon her. 

This good citizenship project has been spon- 
sored by the D.A.R. in Wisconsin and other 
states for several years. It started in Wisconsin 
with 107 candidates and an increasing interest 
has been manifest as the activity became more 
widely known. Not only is the fortunate win- 
ner benefited by a wonderful trip to the 
National Capitol, but all contestants are in a 
sense beneficiaries of the confidence and esteem 
shown by their principals and associates as ex- 
pressed in testimonials as to their uniformly 
high scholarship, their general record for good 
school citizenship, and their ability to contact 
people and to cooperate with others. These ex- 
pressions of good will should be an inspiration 
to every participant to build a career worthy of 
the confidence thus expressed. This activity 
will be continued in the comprehensive D.A.R. 
program for next year. 

The program at the La Crosse conference 
was productive of many delightful and in- 
formative addresses in addition to routine busi- 
ness. All sessions including the state confer- 
ence dinner at Hotel Stoddard were graciously 
presided over by Mrs. Frank G. Wheeler, State 
Regent, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


A TIMELY PUBLICATION 


Our hat is off in admiration for a late book- 
let published by the Wisconsin Education 
Association under date of March 1940, under 
the arresting title ‘Teachers’ Salaries from 
Bustles to Jitterbugs.” The pamphlet is in 
reality a thumb-nail history of the United 
States during the interval from 1860 to 1940 
by 20 year relative comparisons in the educa- 
tional field, all dolled up with attractive illus- 
trations and designs and streamlined statistics 
arranged for easy assimilation. 


Interesting comparisons are made over 20 
year intervals as to the teacher’s status with 
reference to professional training, average 
teaching experience, certificate held and _sal- 
ary received. Salaries for the various periods 
are again broken down into terms of purchas- 





ing power at the time, tending to show that 
present day salaries expressed in terms of 
buying power and modern requirements are 
still far from excessive. We are glad to note 
that the teacher of 1940 as illustrated in the 
booklet compares so favorably with her fair 
sisters devoted to teaching in former genera- 
tions. We highly commend this little booklet 
for early perusal by school board members, 
teachers and citizens generally. We subtend a 
concluding paragraph from the booklet itself 
which is as true as the Law and the Gospels. 

“It is to the advantage of every community to 
get a good teacher and hold on to her. As economic 
conditions improve there is a natural rise in living 
costs, and every effort should be made to keep teach- 
ing salaries in step with remuneration in other lines 
of professional effort. Even now there is a tendency 
for many teachers to quit their profession and go 
into other lines of work. It is a serious social and 
educational loss to be “penny wise and pound 
foolish” by saving a hundred dollars or so in a 
teacher’s salary and thereby depriving the community 
of the services of a good teacher, and subject youth 
to the experiment of finding a teacher of passable 
qualities in the ranks of the unemployed. A year's 
time of 30 or 40 youngsters, wasted through a poor 
teacher, is worth considerable more than the differ- 
ence between the minimum and maximum salary 
paid in any community.” 


OFFICE CONFERENCE 


The meeting of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction was held in Mr. Calla- 
han’s office at 9:30 A.M., March 4, 1940. 

Mr. Page, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, introduced Frances L. Zuill, Professor 
of Home Economics, at our State University. 
Miss Zuill spoke to the group on what the 
University is trying to do in the way of prepar- 
ing the girls for this work and improve the 
quality of family living. 

The entire group joined in a discussion 
after Miss Zuill finished her talk. 


READING CIRCLE BOARD MEMBER 


Miss Flora E. Hottes, Librarian of the Boys 
and Girls Library of Kenosha, has recently 
been appointed by State Superintendent John 
Callahan to the Wisconsin Reading Circle 
Board, to fill the unexpired term of Miss 
Ellen B. McDonald, Oconto. 

Miss Hottes, a _ recognized outstanding 
authority in her knowledge of children’s books 
and needs, is welcomed by all members of the 
Board, as a stimulating and enthusiastic influ- 
ence for the advancement of good reading for 
Wisconsin boys and girls. 
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WS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 








Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

It has been with a feeling of real joy and pride that I have 
worked these past three years in the interest of Wisconsin's children 
and youth. I have enjoyed this service especially because it brought 
me closer to our educational system where I shall always maintain 
my interest. Since it has been my experience to work with children 
both as a teacher and as a parent, I believe my faith in the parent— 
teacher movement is doubly strong. I realize the unlimited poten- 
tialities of the program from both sides. Although we can cite in- 
numerable examples of most creditable parent-teacher child-welfare 
work we have but fringed the possibilities. 





It is most gratifying to visit a community where the super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, fathers, mothers and other interested 
citizens are working shoulder to shoulder for the future of our 
boys and girls. Great good can be accomplished under such conditions and I'm happy to say 
that there are many, many such situations in Wisconsin. This is such important work—building 
citizens! Neither group can do it best alone—each needs its complement and finds it in the 
other group. 





I sincerely hope that many of you will be with us at our 31st Annual Convention at 
Fond du Lac, April 23, 24,25, to hear our theme elaborated and to take part in the dis- 
cussions following the various presentations. Then I hope you will go back to your community 
and constructively work in your parent-teacher association in “Safeguarding the American way 
of Life through Everyday Living”. This theme has a most gratifying challenge because it is 
practical. It demands action. I am confident of right action following our convention where 
we have an understanding partnership in a well organized parent-teacher association. 


May the parents and teachers of Wisconsin dedicate themselves to the Objects and Guid- 
ing Principles of the parent-teacher movement and reconsecrate themselves not only to the “un- 
known child who may become the President of the United States or the President's wife’’, but 
to all Wisconsin’s children and youth in a fuller and richer program of home and school and 
community cooperation in 1940-41 and all years to follow! 


With best wishes for the fulfillment of your desire to complete a most successful year of 
school work and with deep appreciation for your work in and cooperation with our organiza- 
tion both individually and as a group and with kindest thoughts of you for a happy and 
profitable vacation, I am, ; 

Most cordially, 
Mrs. H. P. STOLL, 
State President. 
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Mrs. Scott Nominated For President 


Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, has been nom- 
inated for President of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, to succeed Mrs. H. P. 
Stoll of Madison, according to information re- 
leased by Earl G. Gile, Shorewood, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. Mrs. Scott has 
been active in Waukesha county parent-teacher 
work and has served as County Chairman. For 
several years she has been a member of the 
State Board of Managers serving as National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine chairman. She has 
had many committee assignments and is a mem- 
ber of this year’s state convention program 
committee. 

Mrs. George Chatterton, Lakewood, has been 
selected as nominee for 1st Vice-President to 
succeed L. P. Goodrich of Fond du Lac. Mrs. 
Chatterton served as convention program chair- 
man of the 30th Annual Convention held at 
Madison last year, and for three years has acted 
as State Legislative Chairman. Mrs. Chatterton 
has participated in many state board activities, 
is serving on Resolutions Committee for this 
year’s convention as well as a member of the 
Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Bulletin Committee. 

Miss Ethel Newby, Fond du Lac, has been 
nominated as Secretary to succeed Mrs. A. C. 
Frick of Milwaukee. Miss Newby is principal 
of Jefferson Elementary school and has coop- 
erated with local leaders in developing a most 
outstanding elementary parent-teacher associa- 
tion. She is prominent in 6th District parent— 
teacher activities and is recognized as one of 
the outstanding leaders in Wisconsin elemen- 
tary education. 

Balloting will be done Wednesday, April 24, 
and election results will be announced at the 
annual state banquet, Wednesday evening, Crys- 
tal Ballroom, Hotel Retlaw. 


Membership in the Wisconsin Congress has reached 
its peak number—30,200—to date, March 23, 1940. 


News Notes 


Educators attending the 31st Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Fond du Lac, April 23, 24, 25, 
iwill find in the convention exhibits a fund of 
information, 

The exhibits will be located on the 4th floor, 
Hotel Retlaw, away from crowded corridors 





and will be so arranged that the material can 
be read or studied by those interested. 


Tentative plans for two new city councils of 
parent-teacher associations have been formu- 
lated during the past month. Beloit, with its 
eight elementary parent-teacher associations in 
membership with the Wisconsin Congress, is 
proceeding with plans that should be completed 
before May 1. Rice Lake will include its newly 
organized Junior Senior High School associa- 
tion when it completes plans for its council. 


Your attention is called to the radio program 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, over WHA, Madison, Mondays, 
at 3:30 p.m. With April we begin the study, 
on the Forum, of the fourth aim of education: 
Civic Responsibility. The talks scheduled are: 
April 1—How Much Responsibility for the Pre- 
School Child? 

April 8—The Grade School Child as a Citizen 
(Continuation of March talk). 

— 15—Civic Responsibility and the High School 

hoa S6-~taiiiiaiies Pre-View of 31st Annual 
Convention, Fond du Lac. 

April 29—Summary of High Lights of the Con- 

vention. 

Parents and teachers from every section of 
the state will have the opportunity to hear many 
types and varieties of public school music, at 
Fond du Lac, April 23, 24 and 25, when Fond 
du Lac Public Schools present numbers on the 
convention program of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. There will be the 
Fond du Lac Senior High School Band, with 
J. Schmitz, Director; Senior High School Girls 
Glee Club with Zirian Blish directing; Roose- 
velt Junior High mixed chorus, Miss Leona 
Wahler, directing; Roosevelt Junior High Boys 
Glee Club, Julia Paris, directing; Madrigal 
Singers, Marie Hanauska, director. 

Accompanying Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., Ash- 
land, State Chairman of Music, in assembly 
singing will be Mrs. M. Norton of Fond du 
Lac, while Mrs. F. Rueping of Fond du Lac 
will accompany the State Mothersingers Chorus, 
which Mrs. Hahn will direct. 

Miss Marie Hanauska, Fond du Lac, is Local 
Music Chairman and has arranged this inter- 
esting array of musical numbers which will in 
reality be a demonstration of the fine contri- 
bution public school music is making today. 
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Edgar B. Gordon 
U. of W. School of Music 


R. WM. LORENZ, director of Wisconsin 

Psychiatric Institute recently made the 
statement that in his opinion ‘group music 
study provides youth with one of the very best 
forms of mental hygiene’ and that “at the 
present time it is particularly important, when 
youth is confronted by musical problems of a 
social and economic character, to provide such 
emotional and social guidance.” 

A statement of this kind confirms the wis- 
dom of the school authorities of Wisconsin for 
the large amount of emphasis placed upon 
music training in the public. schools. 

Of great importance in the promotion of 
this interest has been the three-weeks’ Music 
Clinic conducted for the past ten years by the 
University of Wisconsin as a part of its Sum- 
mer Session. The ideal educational environ- 
ment, which only the University can offer, has 
made attendance of both teachers of music and 
musically interested high school students an 
opportunity of unusual value. 

The Music Clinic for the forth-coming sum- 
mer will be of greater value still, because of a 
complete reorganization of its curriculum and a 
closer articulation with the work in music in 
the regular Summer Session. 

A staff of nationally recognized teachers has 
been engaged and an intensive program de- 
signed for teachers of vocal and instrumental 
music and for similarly interested high school 
students has been set up. The program for high 
school students occupies six hours a day and 
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Zon The 1940 YU. of W. Music Clinic 


concludes at 3:30 P. M. The interval between 
3:30 and dinner is devoted to recreation under 
the direction of the Physical Education Depatt- 
ment of the University. Equal opportunity is 
offered in vocal and instrumental fields. A 
Music Festival will climax the clinic during the 
last week. 

The following excerpt from an address given 
last fall in Milwaukee by Mrs. Nettie J. Evjue 
of Wausau at the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion gives one parent’s reaction to the values 
of this Summer Music Clinic: 

“May I mention here, too, the Music Clinic at 
Madison—that is the most valuable experience Doug 
has ever had. It not only gave him musical training, 
but character training as well. He was on his own, 
made new friends, formed his own decisions, and 
lived his own life for three weeks without any par- 
ental guidance. Even three weeks gave him a taste 
of University life and strengthened his wish for a 
college education. Our only desire is that he may 
again attend this summer.” 


































YELLOWSTONE 


at Lowest Cost in History! 
Standard 24-day tour 
of Yellowstone Park, 
via hotels and modern 
sightseeing buses, $36. 
Include Yellowstone on 
your trip to or from the 
Pacific Coast. 


navel 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC Fama 


Route Your 
Freight “’N. P.”” 


‘4a 






Scenic Route Across America! 


To Yellowstone and Rainier National Parks 
..-California and Golden Gate Exposition... 
Pacific Northwest... Alaska ... Montana-Wyo- 
ming Dude Ranches. Low-cost planned indi- 
vidual trips and Escorted Tours. Tell us where 
and how you wish to go. We'll send literature 
and full information. Just mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


LL ; I am interested in Western Summer School 
1418 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


: : at 
Please send literature and complete in- 
formation. I am planning a trip by train Name 
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SHLIGHTS OF ;EDU 


President Amy H. Hinrichs and 
the officers of the National Edu- 
cation Association are preparing a 
strong program for the annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee, June 30— 
July 4. Incomplete as it is at 
present, plans and topics of the 
meetings have unusual appeal. Ad- 
dresses and discussions will deal 
with subjects which, we believe, 
constitute the major points of in- 
terest in education as related to 
the problems of a democratic so- 
ciety. Generalities seem to give 
way to specific and plain spoken 
matters. While formal presenta- 
tions are not omitted there is more 
participation by the rank and file. 
The Representative Assembly, for 
instance, is designedly planned 
with that in view. 

The intention to attack seriously 
some of the crucial considerations 
for educators is shown by the in- 
clusion of National Seminars. 
These are an innovation for this 
convention. There will be three 
such seminars running concurrently 
on the first three afternoons. The 
study topics for the groups are: 
Protection of School Funds for 
Educational Purposes, Educatian 
and Economic Well-Being in our 
Democracy, and Building Stronger 
Professional Organizations. The 
seminars, composed of a member 
from each state, will meet three 
afternoons in closed sessions. La- 
ter the findings and recommenda- 
tions of each seminar will be 
placed before the convention. 
Needless to say that the topics to 
be discussed are very important. 

As an indication of the practi- 
cal trend of the program, mention 
may be made of other topics: 
Education for the Common De- 
fense; Use of Human and Natural 
Resources in Education; Classroom 
Use of War News and War Prob- 
lems; Education in Human Rela- 
tions. In a discussion group we 
find a topic which will interest all 
teachers and administrators, viz:— 
Shall the Functions of School 
Boards be Absorbed by Central 
Municipal Authorities ? 

The evening of July 2 will be 
devoted to The Place of Music in 
the Culture of the World in a pro- 
gram composed of discussion and 
a concert of selections from 
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music of various countries by the 
Milwaukee Young People’s Civic 
Orchestra. 

On Wednesday evening there 
will be presented On Our Way, a 
dramatic presentation of the pur- 
poses of education in our American 
democracy. 

Headquarters of all states will 
be at the Hotel Schroeder. Reser- 
vations filed with the Housing 
Bureau indicate the Hotels are 
filling up rapidly and we urge 
those desiring rooms to apply to 
the Bureau. 

The NEA has not met in Mil- 
waukee since 1919 and the oppor- 
tunity of 1940 will be a real one 
for Wisconsin teachers. Plan to 
attend and see this big organization 
in action. Get acquainted with the 
educational leaders of our country. 
Mingle in fellowship and work 


with teachers from Maine to 
Hawaii. And,—show by your at- 
tendance that Wisconsin is an 


appreciative host. 

Follow the N.E.A. Journal for 
further advance news about the 
convention. 


Waupaca School Board 
Makes New lew Regulations 


At a special meeting of the 
Waupaca Foand of education last 
month, a new plan was put into 
force, in providing a penalty for 
cancellation of contracts by 
teachers. If, after signing a con- 
tract, a teacher resigns 14 days 
or longer before the opening of 
the fall term of school, she will 
be required to pay a penalty of 
1 per cent of her annual salary. 
If after that time, or during the 
school year, she resigns, a pen- 
alty of 5 per cent will be re- 
quired. The board of education 
also will make imperative at- 
tendance at summer school one 
out of every three years, or a 
travel trip in lieu of such course. 
If summer school is chosen a 
bonus of $50 will be granted but 
not for travel. Five days sick 
leave each year will be granted 
with full pay, with a cumulative 
of 14 days. The contract is to be 
subject to provisions of the state 
retirement law. 
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Court Ruling on Tenure 


A teacher of a one-room 
school in Shawano county 
had taught five or more 
years. Upon removal of 
teachers of one-room schools 
from the law, she was re- 
fused re-employment in the 
belief that repeal of that 
section removed her tenure 
status. The case was taken 
to the Circuit Court branch 
of Shawano County. Judge 
C. B. Dillett, hearing the 
case, ruled that her position 
had been one of contract; 
that it had been the policy 
of the state to encourage 
teachers to stay in the pro- 
fession rather than seek 
more lucrative fields to the 
end that our schools have 
the benefit of experienced 
teachers. Here the Court re- 
ferred to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Act, enacted for 
the same purpose. Decisions 
of similar cases in other 
states are also cited. The 
Court ruled the low prospec- 
tive in nature and held for 
the teacher. “It seems to me 
that there would be no jus- 
tice in enticing a teacher 
into the profession with the 
promise that she could have 
her position as long as she 
was fit to teach, and then, 
after she had passed up 
other opportunities and be- 
came by reason of her ex- 
perience and study a com- 
petent teacher, withdraw the 
promise and discharge her 
for a whim of the school 
board, without even the op- 
portunity of a hearing.” 














Nevin James Head of 
College Teachers Group 


s 

Nevin S. James, Oshkosh, was 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin State Teachers 
Colleges at the conference of that 
body in Madison last month. Other 
officers named were Erle J. Stone- 
man, Platteville, vice president; 
and Miss C. B. Edmondson, Mil- 
waukee, secretary—treasurer. 
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BADGER PEDS ON SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTIES 


Three Wisconsin Men on 
Northwestern S. S. Staff 


A preliminary announcement 
from Northwestern University in- 
forms us that three Wisconsin 
schoolmen will be on the summer 
school faculty of that school this 
year. Paul A. Carlson, director 
of commercial education at 
Whitewater STC and Earl C. Kel- 
ley, of the Milwaukee Vocational 
school will teach in the educa- 
tion course, while Prof. H. S. 
Ewbank of the U. of W. will be 
a special lecturer in the school of 
speech. 

The school of education at 
Northwestern is planning quite 
a comprehensive summer pro- 
gram. The Secondary Education 
Workshop is being expanded to 
care for the needs of elementary 
teachers and administrators, as 
well as to provide opportunity 
for those interested in the foun- 
dations of education, guidance, 
and other phases of educational 
work. 

Many conferences are being 
planned: an administrators’ con- 


ference, a study conference for | 


the Dept. of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA, a conference on su- 
pervision and community culture, 
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Cultural 


The comprehensive program of The 
University of Southern California Sum- 
mer Session attracts more than 7000 
students from all states and many for- 
eign lands. 
both undergraduate and graduate stu- 


a guidance conference, and many 
other meetings. 

As usual, the laboratory school 
will be run during the summer 
session, and teachers will have 
access to the curriculum labora- 
tory, where various types of ma- 
terial useful in curriculum con- 
struction and in guidance activi- 
ties have been brought together. 

All teachers interested in de- 
tails of the summer program 
should communicate with S. A. 
Hamrin, director of the summer 
session, at Evanston, III. 


Barr on Southern Cal. 
Summer School Faculty 


Dr. A. S. Barr, professor of 
education at the University of 
Wisconsin, will serve on the 
summer session faculty of the 
University of Southern California 
during the 1940 term, which 
starts June 17. 

This will be the third time Dr. 
Barr has traveled to Los Angeles 
to serve on the visiting faculty 
at the Trojan institution. During 
the first and second terms he will 
offer courses in “Advanced Edu- 
cation for Social Growth”, “Lead- 
ership in Instructional Programs 
in City and District Systems,” 





and “Practices in the Supervision 
of Instruction.” 

The latter two courses will be 
taught by Dr. Barr at the third 
term which runs from August 8 
to 31. 

The University of Wisconsin 
is one of 32 universities and col- 
leges of the United States and 
Mexico to be represented in the 
roster of visiting faculty for the 
S. C. summer term. 

Featured will be the 92 courses 
in fields of education varying 
from “workshop” study in ele- 
mentary and secondary grades in 
cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, to subjects 
of school administration, curricu- 
lum problems, learning processes, 
and teaching methods. 

Fields of music, science, cine- 
matography, library science, and 
physical education are included 
in the series of 490 courses, ac- 
cording to Dean Rogers. 

Supplementing special assem- 
blies, lectures, and conferences 
are a series of conducted tours to 
nearby mountains and resorts of 
the Pacific as well as Spanish 
Missions and outdoor symphonies 
in the Hollywood Bewl. 

The U. S. C. summer session 
catalogue has just been released 
by the office of the dean. 





SUMMER SESSION’ | 


A Unique Program in a Unique~ 


Provisions are made for 


Southern California is rich in its scenic, cultural, 
and recreational opportunities. The Los Angeles 
climate is moderate and delightful during summer. 

A bulletin giving full information on Summer 
Session program and an illustrated pamphlet 


sketching cultural and recreational opportunities 
will be sent on request. Address, The University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


OPENING DATES 
8 Weeks Division, June 17 
6 Weeks Division, July | 
4 Weeks Division, Aug. 8 


and Recreational 


Center 


dents in all fields of collegiate study. 
Special attention has been given to the 
needs of students in a number of fields, 
including Art and Music. Adequate 
provision has been made for the 4500 
students who enroll for graduate study. 






















































MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 





The best proof of the value 
of Minnesota’s summer, 
sessions is their large eg 
rollment. More than 800 47 
courses cover all fields of 
interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading 
to Baccalaureate or Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation. e More than 500 
educators, many of na- 
tional and international 
reputation, plus advan- 
tages of the University’s 
great Library, Laborator- 
ies, and Research facilities, 
create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms 
—the first beginning with# 
» registration Monday ang 

Tuesday, June 17 and 184% 
..-registration for secon, 
term, Monday, July 29 





Write NOW for Complete Bulletin. 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


677 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


APRIL, NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY 











and the Pacific Northwest 


You can have a grand time 
visiting the snow fields and 
Alpine meadows of Mt. Rainier 
and Mt. Baker .. . cosmopolitan 
Seattle, seaport for Alaska... 
the untouched forests, and Pacific Ocean beaches 
of the Olympic Peninsula. 

Low costluxury on the electrified OLYMPIAN 
656 smokeless, sootless, cinderless miles through 
rugged Montana Canyon and over the Rockies, Bitter 
Roots and Cascades. See Indian Ceremonials en 
route. Enjoy riding in special open observation cars. 


Free illustrated booklet 
Plan your summer trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” Covers Yellowstone and 
the San Francisco Fair, too. It tells how much you can 
see and do at low cost. Write today to 

Cc. F. DAHNKE, General Agent 

East Wisconsin Avenue and North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE N.E. A. CONVENTION 
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NOVELTY KEYNOTE OF W.A.V.A.E. MEET, MAY 2-4 


Novelty will be the keynote of 
the convention of the Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and 
Adult Education which convenes at 
Manitowoc, May 2-4. While a 
strong and serious program is be- 
ing arranged around the theme of 
adjustment problems that face 
present day youth, it is balanced 
by a program that will provide 
levity and relaxation. 

Among the speakers which have 
been engaged to appear at the 
convention program are the 
following: 


Dr. Charles Copeland Smith who 
represents the National Association 
of Manufacturers; John Reid, Sec- 
retary of the Michigan Federation 
of Labor; Aubrey Williams, 
founder and. administrator of the 
National Youth Administration; 
and Miss Mary Corre, Director, 
Occupational Research Associates. 

Convention guests will, in part, 
be housed on a luxury liner of the 
Georgian Bay Line, the S. S. North 
American. A get-together jamboree 
will be held aboard the boat for 
incoming convention guests on 
Thursday evening. A program of 
fun is in process of preparation 
for that evening. 

A novel program is planned to 
follow the general sessions, sec- 
tional meetings, luncheons, and 
tours on Friday. A full dress 
presentation of the Manitowoc 
Vocational school’s nationally 
famous indoor circus will be pre- 
sented free of charge exclusively 
for the approval of convention 
guests. This circus has been broad- 
cast on a National hookup of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Pathe News came to Manitowoc 
four years ago and took pictures 
of a complete performance which 
was shown in movie theaters from 
coast to coast. 

The Meistersinger Guild of Two 
Rivers will present a choral pro- 
gram following the circus. This 
musical organization has _ placed 
first each time it has competed in 
the Chicagoland Music Festival 
held at Chicago each year. 

Late evening will find conven- 
tion guests gathering at the Mani- 
towoc Hotel for the annual con- 
vention dance. 

A general session on Saturday 
morning will be followed by the 
convention's business session. 

Sightseeing tours will be made 
available to convention guests who 








History-Social Teachers 
Conference on May 4th 


Jesse R. Grueneisen, Waukesha, 
has released the program of the 
11th Annual Conference on the 
Teaching of History and The 
Social Sciences, to be held in the 
Memorial Union, Madison, on 
May 4. 

Registration will start at 9:30, 
with Secretary B. W. Wells in 
charge. 

The general program will open 
at 10:00 A.M., with an address of 
welcome by A. J. Glover, President 
of the Board of Regents of the U. 
of W., after which Alfred Reshke, 
Milwaukee, will present a report 
on the meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The first main speaker of the 
day will be Supt. P. H. Falk, 
Madison, who will speak on His- 
tory: Ritual or Results. At 11:15 
the conference will split up into 
section groups with the following 
subjects discussed: Elementary— 
Junior H. S.: Development of 
Attitudes, Joseph Runkel, Carroll 
College; The Future of the Social 
Studies Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School 
Grades, Mrs. Hazel Ott, F. E. 
Compton Co., Chicago. Senior 
H. S.: The Future of the Social 
Studies in the Senior High School, 
Miss Ruth Johnson, U. of W. 
H. S., Madison, and Tactics of 
Successful Politicians, Prof. J: T. 
Salter, U. of W. 

Prof. Grayson Kirk, of the De- 
partment of Political Science, will 
be the luncheon speaker. Secre- 
tary Wells, Madison East High 
school, urges that luncheon reserva- 
tions be sent in advance, direct to 
him. The cost of registration and 
the noon luncheon, combined, will 


be $1.15. 





stay in Manitowoc Saturday 
afternoon. 

Details of section programs and 
luncheons can be secured by writ- 
ing Wm. A. Brazier, Milwaukee 
Vocational school. One luncheon 
notice to reach us is that of the 
Attendance Officers and Welfare 
Workers, scheduled for May 3. 
John J. Kenny, probation officer of 
the Milwaukee Juvenile court, will 
speak. Make reservations through 
Miss EE. Marcklein, Milwaukee 
Vocational school. 





Highlights of El. Prins. 
Conference on April 27 


Miss Laura E. Kellar, Shore- 
wood, president of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principal's asso- 
ciation, announces that the theme 
of the conference, to be held at the 
Memorial Union, Madison, on 
April 27, will be Meeting the 
Challenges in the New Elementary 
School. 

The morning session will open 
with short talks by President Kel- 
lar and Dean C. J. Anderson, of 
the U. of W. School of Education, 
after which committee reports will 
be given by Miss Josephine Ben- 
son, Superior; John Walecka, 
Wauwatosa; E. J. Zeiler, Whitefish 
Bay; Lucille Clock, Madison; Alice 
Byrne, La Crosse; and Harold Sos- 
ted, Beloit. Main speakers on the 
morning session will be Dr. J. Mur- 
ray Lee, and Dr. Stephen M. Corey, 
both of the university school of 
education. 

Dr. John Guy Fowlkes will be 
the guest speaker at the luncheon 
meeting, after which the conference 
will deal with the following spe- 
cific subjects: Recent Innovation in 
Elementary School Curriculum in 
Operation, Edward Ehlert, Mani- 
towoc; Elementary Science, Mrs. 
A. Merrifield, Greendale; Improve- 
ment in the Teaching of Reading, 
Mrs. Olga Brener, Shawano; 
Changing Concept of the Function 
of the Principal in Helping His 
Teachers, Harold Peterson, Milwau- 
kee; The School Through the Pu- 
pil and Teachers an Integral Part 
of the Community, Miss B. D. 
Kobler, Shorewood; and Pupil Ac- 
counting for School and Home Pur- 
poses, E. J. Stewart, Waukesha. 





George Watson to Head 
Wauwatosa Schools 


Supt. G. E. Watson of Mar- 
inette has been elected to the 
Wauwatosa superintendency for a 
three-year term beginning July 1. 
Mr. Watson, before going to 
Marinette, was superintendent at 
Waupaca. Prior thereto he was 
principal of Stevens Point high 
school. He is a graduate of Law- 
rence College and holds a Master's 
degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. He is at present the 
president of the city superintend- 
ents’ association. 
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RADIO ROUND TABLE TERMED A “SPRING TONIC” 


When the “long winter months” 
have begun to wear on our spirits, 
and Johnny sits in the back row 
day-dreaming, and Mary in the 
third row giggles and chews gum, 
and the results of the mid-term 
tests look as if we hadn’t taught 
much of anything, and Spring vaca- 
tion was a chance to “get away 
from it all’, perhaps it’s a good 
time for a “Spring Tonic’’—time 
to remind ourselves of some of 
the causes of inefficient learning 
and some of the ways of making it 
less inefficient. 

With this in mind, the April 
programs of the Teacher Round 
Table broadcasts over WHA every 
Tuesday from 4:00 to 4:30 P. M. 
will deal with learning efficiency, 
conditions necessary for learning, 
and diagnosing learning difficulties. 
The last program of the series, 
which deals with ‘‘evaluation’, 
comes appropriately just at the 
time when teachers are thinking 
about final tests and making ready 
to write the final record in the 
books. It is hoped that these pro- 
grams will be a helpful “Spring 
Tonic’. The last five programs are 
listed below. For a complete 








schedule, see the December issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

If you have been listening to 
any of the broadcasts in the cur- 
rent series, drop a card to WHA 
and let us know. Would you like 
to see the series continued next 
year? What changes would you 
like in subjects covered, or in 
method of presentation? Any com- 
ments or suggestions will be 
welcomed. 

Since Faculty members of the 
University Department of Educa- 
tion, as well as high school teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents 
have appeared on these programs, 
it is felt that teachers throughout 
the state may wish to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of having 
the knowledge and experience of 
these men brought together in a 
half-hour broadcast on some educa- 
tional topic. For this reason copies 
of the broadcasts have been mimeo- 
graphed and are available at ten 
cents per copy or $1.50 for the 
whole series. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to Desmond D. O'Connell, 
in care of Station WHA. 

April 16—Under what conditions 
do pupils learn best? 





Is there any short list 
of general principles or 
rules which teachers 
might use in their 
teaching ? 

April 23—How may teachers ef- 
fectively over-see the 
learning process? Can 
the teacher observe the 
learning process in op- 
eration, keep it moving 
along smoothly, and 
remedy difficulties when- 
ever they appear? What 
helps does the teacher 
need to give intelligent 
oversight to the learning 
process ? 

April 30—How may teachers rec- 

ognize symptoms of 

learning difficulties? 

What is educational di- 

agnosis? Of what value 

is it? 

How do we know when 

we've done a good job 

teaching? Can the out- 
comes of teaching be 
evaluated? Are tests the 
only means of evalua- 
tion? Of what use are 
grades and report cards? 


May § /7- 





Wholesome Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth 


health. It helps cleanse and exercise your 
teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful | 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / 


There’s a reason, time and place for 
Chewing Gum.. University Research 


is the basis of our advertising. 
° 

National Association of Chewing Gum 

Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Good Teeth: 
| Right Food, 

CleanTeeth, | 
Dental Care, 
Chewing Ex- 
ercise Daily. 
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World Federation May 
Meet in Philippines 





The Directors of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions are taking a vote on 
whether to hold a regional meet- 
ing in the Philippine Islands this 
summer. One of the plans of 
transportation suggested is to use 
one of the new large American 
liners from New York to Cal- 
ifornia with a special World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions cruise starting from San 
Francisco July 3rd to Los 
Angeles and thence via the South 
Sea Islands to Bali and_ other 
Dutch East Indies ports up to 
Manila for a six day meeting in 
the mountain resort of Bagio. 

After the Philippine Island 
meeting the vessel would proceed 
homeward stopping at Honolulu 
for two days for a get-together 
meeting with the teachers of 
Hawaii. Such a cruise would be 
particularly attractive. 

If the plans go thru they will 
be announced in the May issue. 
In the meantime it is suggested 
teachers to whom such a cruise 
and the idea of the Philippine 
Island meeting appeals write the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations, 1201-16th _ Street, 





N. W., Washington, D. C. and 
indicate their interest. Such ex- 
pressions will be helpful to the 
American Directors in securing 
approval of the Directors located 
in other parts of the world. 





Wisconsin Vocational 
Guidance Conference 


The University of Wisconsin 
faculty will be hosts to the Wis- 
consin Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation on Saturday, May 25, 
when an all day conference will 
be held at Madison. The Memo- 
rial Union building will be con- 
ference headquarters. 

Initial plans were laid through 
the cooperation of Dean Ander- 
son of the University, together 
with officers and members of the 
executive committee of the re- 
cently revived state branch of 
the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

Harry A. Jaeger, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States 
Office of Education, has already 
agreed to address the Conference. 
R. L. Recktenwald of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, pro- 
gram chairman, is arranging to 


bring other speakers of note to 
the conference. 

Treasurer Alvin H. Hanson, 
Counselor, King High School, 
Milwaukee, will be glad to re. 
ceive the dues of those wishing 
to join the National and State 
association or the state associa- 
tion alone. Combined National 
and State dues, including the pub- 
lication Occupations, are $2.50 
per year. State dues alone are 
fifty cents. 

Other officers of the Wiscon- 
sin Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation are as follows: President, 
R. F. Lewis, Superintendent, 
Waukesha public schools; Vice- 
president, Mr. R. L. Recktenwald, 
Social Science and Research, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School; Sec- 
retary, Gerda P. Wittman, Coun- 
selor, Solomon Juneau High 
School, Milwaukee. 

The executive committee con- 
sists of the following: R. A. 
Beckwith, Superintendent of the 
Koehring Plant; A. J. Scholter, 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
for the Archdiocese of Milwau- 
kee; F. W. Ziegenhagen, Vice- 
principal of Boys’ Technical High 
School; and Miss Josephine Hint- 
gen, Guidance director of the La 
Crosse public schools. 














modern type. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 42nd 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 25 to August 3. 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 24 to August 16. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


One hundred forty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Embraces all elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. A 
newly established learning and behavior clinic and the diagnosis and correction of 
reading defects will interest teachers and administrators. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 


The National Department holds its annual conference on the campus July 8 to July 19, 
following the N. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee, June 30 to July 4. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 


On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory seminaries of the most 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 
visors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work toward the 
completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 


Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 
Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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In the interests of the 
GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 


the World Federation of Education Associations Travel Bureau 
offers these 


| 


ERE is a wonderfully attractive Summer vaca- 
tion trip to a friendly and fascinating foreign 
country. Costs are modest because the group purchas- 
ing power of teachers, through the W.F.E.A. Travel 
Bureau Inc. brings prices to surprisingly low levels. 


In addition, through special chartering of cars, and 
even complete trains, substantial economies are made 
and savings passed to you in the form of lower rates. 


CHOICE OF 8 DEPARTURE DATES 


Special chartered trains leave each Saturday for eight 
weeks, June 29 to August 17 inclusive. Arrangements can 
be made to travel by Coach, Tourist or Pullman. You can 
extend your visit in Mexico, if you wish. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


Teachers, educators and their friends from all over the 
country will make these trips. For here is foreign travel 
without an ocean to cross—a Good Neighbor pilgrimage to 
a colorful land teeming with interest for the tourist. 


You are assured of congenial traveling companions with 
mutual interests — and special features of the trips will 
appeal to every person interested in the exchange of edu- 
cational viewpoints and problems. 


FOR COAST-TO- 
Be COAST TRAVELERS 


— an Ideal Stop-over Side Trip For essentially you are on a 
You can join these tours at San 


Antonio or at other points listed holiday, and interesting pro- 

ow. Minimum round trip all-ex- Visions are made for a round 
pense-inclusive Coach fares from of social life and lighter enter- 
various points are: to 1 the 
San Antonie $93 Memphis $107 sight ing program. Each day 


Dallas $99 Kansas City $108 
New Orleans $105 St. Levis. gist is brim-full of activity. 


GAY SOCIAL LIFE 


But these are gay trips, too. 





Free Information 

from your own travel agent — or send, right now, for 

further particulars, yours without the slightest 

obligation. The more you know about these grand 
~ trips, the more they will appeal to you. The coupon 

at the right is for your convenience. 


UEL W. LAMKIN, Secretary General 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Low-cost, all-expense Summer tours to 


MEXICO city 


12 DAYS 


= 


from St. Louis and return 











8 DAYS IN J AND AROUND MEXICO CITY 


Covering the interest centers indicated above, each day crowded with 
adventure. English-speaking guide lecturer, certified by the Mexican govern- 
ment, for each group of 15 tourists. 





High Spots on Excursions 
Included in tour at no extra expense 


University of Mexico Taxco 
National Museum Visit to Mexican Rural School 
Municipal Palace Xochimilce (Floating Gardens) 
Educational Palace Desert of the Lions 
Mexico City Cathedral Old Convent Catacombs 
Mexican Government Museum Cholula 
Pyramid of Tenayuca Puebla 
Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
Cuernavaca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Home of Emperor Maximilian 
Ruins of Teopanzolco 








Secret Convent 
Toltee Pyramid 











COOL WEATHER 
Summer in Mexico’s high alti- 
tude is so cool that we suggest foot altitude of Mexico City. 
you wear Spring clothing and All points on the map above 
bring a light top coat. Almost are 5000 feet high or more. 


eg dgtinirierecemenmgy ain 


Associations Travel Bureau Inc 


as soon as you enter Mexico 
you start to climb to the 7350 


You may send me further information regarding the Vacation 
| Tours to Mexico City. 


" of Education 
1 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. . ; 1 
\ Washington, D. C. ? 
{ 
{ 
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Good Neighbor Program 
for Pan-American Day 





As affairs in Europe become 
more chaotic each day the coun- 
tries of North and South Americas 
are drawing closer together. This 
year, as never before, Pan- 
American Day, April 14, should 
have special meaning to us. 

While it is too late this year 
to avail ourselves of material pub- 
lished by the Pan-America Union, 
Washington, D. C., the Journal 
wishes to call the attention of 
teachers to this service open to 
schools. 

In large measure, the Pan- 
America Union has been respons- 
ible for our greater understand- 
ing of the Latin American coun- 
tries, and that organization has a 
great deal of material available for 
schools interested in this subject. 
Even though the special date for 
Pan-American day will be nearly 
past when this Journal reaches 
you, we suggest that some week 
before the close of school you 
draw attention to the opportuni- 
ties of greater understanding be- 
tween our country and our neigh- 
bors to the South. Write for Pan- 
American Union for free literature. 

A number of people in Wiscon- 
sin, who are interested in the work 
of the World Federation, are also 





actively interested in suitable cele- 
bration of Pan-American Day. 
Maybelle Bush, of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, has 
done a great deal to make this 
day of special significance to the 
schools. 





Two Rivers Schools Have 
Sick Leave Regulations 





The following sick leave regu- 
lation was unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Education of the 
City of Two Rivers at a regular 
Board meeting March 14, 1940: 

Teachers regularly employed for 
the school year, and other em- 
ployees regularly employed by the 
Board of Education upon a calen- 
dar year salary basis, shall be 
granted a sick leave in accordance 
with the following provisions for- 
mally approved by the Board. 

1. Each employee shall be 
granted a sick leave of ten 
days per year for absence due 
to personal illness, or serious 
illness or death of an im- 
mediate relative. (Immediate 
relative to be interpreted as 
wife, child, brother,  sisttr, 
parent or guardian.) 

2. Five days of unused sick 
leave per year may become 


cumulative up to a total of 
sixty days, said cumulative 
sick leave to be used for ab. 
sence due to prolonged illness 
only. 

3. In case of quarantine due to 
a communicable disease, 
which is directly traceable to 
the schoolroom, the Board 
shall pay the full amount of 
the salary due the employee 
regardless of sick leave. The 
city health officer shall be 
the sole judge regarding the 
responsibility of the Board in 
the application of this section. 


4. Teachers and other employees, 
who wish to take advantage 
of the cumulative sick leave 
provision, shall present a 
statement from a_ practicing 
physician certifying said 
teacher’s physical fitness to do 
the work assigned. Such 
statement shall be. presented 
annually to the city superin- 
tendent of schools by October 
1, beginning 1940. 


5. This sick leave regulation 
shall be operative beginning 
July 1, 1939, and retro- 
active to July 1, 1933 for the 
purpose of computing cumu- 
lative sick leave, which shall 
apply to illness subsequent to 
July 1, 1939. 








This is PEABODY No. 260 Movable Desk 
The Desk that has Made Better Teaching Possible. / 


USE IT WITH YOUR PRESENT FIXED 
SEATING—ORDER A FEW AT A TIME 


Pupils that have poor sight need more light—seat them 
nearer the window. Those who are hard of hearing, place 
them closer to the teacher’s desk. Those who are under 
size or those who are crippled or deformed can be seated 
comfortably in No. 260, because this movable desk is ad- 
Every school room should have one or more 
Peabody No. 260 Movable Desks for children who need 
Write today for prices and further 
details about this flexible type of seating. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 9, No. Manchester, Indiana 


Wisconsin Representative: 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


justable. 


special attention. 





comfortably. 
Hanover Rural 





In rural schools where there are children of 
all sizes, Peabody No. 260 is at its best. These 
desks can be adjusted to handle all children 
Picture at left was taken in 


School, Polk County, Iowa. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


April 23-25— Wisconsin Congress of PTA Con- 
vention, at Fond du Lac. 

April 24-27— American Association for Health, 
Physical Ed. and Recreation, at Chicago. 
April 27—Wis. El. School Princ. Conference, at 

Madison, 
April 29-May 3—Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Ed., at Milwaukee. 
May 4—Wisconsin History Teachers Conference, 
Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 

July 6-19—National Conference in El. Ed., U. of 
W., Madison, 

July 15-18—Schoolmen’s Conference, U. of W.., 
Madison. 








March 10 was a great day for the citizens of 
Jefferson, as it marked the formal opening of their 
new elementary school. A special souvenir edition 
of the Jefferson Banner was printed, showing the 
various steps taken in securing the new building, 
pictures of the faculty, school board, and the struc- 
ture in various stages of completion. It looks like 
a very attractive building, and we feel sure that 
Supt. Ray Smith and his board are justly proud of 
the new addition to their school plant. 


A new school is being built at Dunbar, Marinette 
County, with ground being broken the first of this 
month. During the balance of the school year classes 
are being held in the town hall. 


Herman LeCaptain, principal of the Humbird high 
school, resigned last month to become a representa- 
tive for the Beckley—Cardy Co, of Chicago. Mr. 
LeCaptain was serving his ninth year as head of the 
Humbird schools, before which time he served eight 
years as principal at Weyerhauser. Edmund Noyes is 
acting principal for the balance of this school year. 


On March 18-19 the Webster High School Glee 
clubs presented the operetta “Tulip Time’, under 
the direction of Mrs. Ida M. Jeffries, vocal music 
instructor. This is the fifth consecutive year that the 
glee clubs have presented operettas. 


All officers of the Milwaukee Teachers association 
were re-elected last month. They are Frances Jelinek, 
who will begin her ninth year as president; Marcella 
Schneider, vice-president; Georgianna Gallogy, secre- 
tary; Minnie Foulkes, treasurer; and Meta Raasch, 
corresponding secretary. 


Marshfield’s new $480,000 senior high school was 
opened for public inspection last month, and classes 
were begun in new surroundings. 


George R. Ray, manager of the Parker Teachers 
agency, Madison, was elected president of the 
National Association of Teachers Agencies in 
St. Louis last February. 


After teaching the first and second grades in the 
Sharon schools for the past 20 years, Mrs. Emma 
Evers, resigned recently because of ill health. 
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A news note from Oconto reports that work on 
the new high school is progressing, and will be 
ready for occupancy next fall. It is one of the very 
few one-story high schools in the state-——Speaking 
of Oconto reminds us that the teachers of that city 
did a lot to acquaint the citizens of their community 
on the good points of tenure. A panel discussion 
led by Miss Clarice Kline, with Ellen Bowers, Hazel 
Grant, Ruth Williams, and John Broming as par- 
ticipants, was presented before teacher groups and 
civic service clubs. In all cases questions from the 
audience were sincerely and ably answered, and 
several misunderstandings concerning the law were 
clarified. 


While the annual celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week is many months off we wish to call atten- 
tion to the general plans, as recently announced by 
the NEA. As usual, the event is sponsored by the 
NEA, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The theme of this year’s program will be 
Education For the Common Defense. We suggest 
that you write the NEA, asking that your name be 
added to those who will receive details of the pro- 
gram when final materials are ready for distribution. 


Miss Marion Stewart, fourth grade teacher in 
Antigo, had an article, “Pencil Shavings’, printed 
in the March issue of School Arts magazine. 


Many schools have evidenced interest in the 
Children’s Crusade for Children, a national move- 
ment to improve the conditions of children in 
war-torn countries, and at the same time to make 
young Americans aware of the advantages this 
country has to offer them. The organization sponsor- 
ing this movement is entirely philanthropic, and the 
leaders, such as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William 
Allen White, Gov. Irving Lehman, and Caroline 
Woodruff, all freely donate their time and efforts in 
the cause. The organization, with headquarters in 
the Empire State Bldg, N. Y. City, has already 
published some material for school use, and other 
materials are in the process of production. A school 
play, for upper grades and high school students, has 
been written by Miss Fisher and Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
under the title, “Liberty and Union’. A complete 
handbook of materials is now being prepared. We 
suggest you contact the New York office for further 
details and free materials. 


William F. Rasche, principal of the Milwaukee 
Vocational school, has been elected to the position as 
director, made vacant by the resignation of Robert 
Cooley. Mr. Rasche will serve as Director and 
Principal. 


Last year the Winneconne High school added a 
George-Elsey homemaking , department, with classes 
offered to boys as well as girls. This coming fall the 
commercial-band combination is being broken up, 
which will mean that more attention can be given 
both subjects. 


The Marinette County Teachers association reports 
an interesting meeting at Crivitz the latter part of 
Feb. Rev. C. Wade Jones of Crivitz gave an inter- 
esting talk on China. 
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@ 1940 is ‘Travel America Year’’— 
time for a real vacation which will 
include Glacier Park, Montana. You'll 
enjoy the picturesque hotels (rates 
moderate) —motor coach tours, launch 
rides, hiking and trail riding, trout 
fishing, golf, swimming, evening 
parties. Then visit nearby Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, California, 
Alaska. Attractive low cost all-expense 
tours available. Mail coupon for full- 
color pictorial map of Glacier Park 
and adjoining Waterton Lakes Park, 
Canada, with interesting vacation 
information. 


B. C. Culbertson, General Agent 
Room 814, Majestic Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send free pictorial map 
and information about a trip to 
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A broken school window may not appear so very 
important to the average person, but the magnitude 
and expense of vandalism in such a large city as 
Milwaukee is surprising, when one learns that 
wanton destruction of school property in that city 
amounts to $75,000 annually. Broken windows, 
chipped bricks, stolen tools, and damage to shrubs 
account for most of the loss. 


At the Land o’ Lakes Association meeting of super- 
visors in Wausau in February a wide range of pro- 
fessional topics received consideration. The new 
officers are: Supt. F. J. Nimtz, Antigo, president; 
Supt. R. J. Forehand, Medford, vice president; 
Tillie Sylfest, Merrill, secretary-treasurer. 


A new educational organization was born the 
latter part of Feb. It’s called the Juneau County 
Elementary Schoolmasters club. Officers are: Bert 
Vogel, Mauston, president; Harold Davies, Wone- 
woc, vice president; and Leo Burdette, Elroy, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Maybelle Bush of the State Department was 
guest speaker at the March meeting. She discussed 
the highlights of the St. Louis convention, and the 
new trends in education. A general discussion fol- 
lowed, on questions submitted by the members 
present. 


The many friends of Prof. Willis Uhl will regret 
to hear of his death on February 28 in his home 
out West. Since his departure from the University 
of Wisconsin Mr. Uhl has been on the faculty of 
the University of Washington. 








«+. THAT'S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N.Y. K. 


Experienced travelers know that on the great, modern ships 
of N.Y. K. they will find the tradition of friendliness and 
service that creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel, 


TO JAPAN 
SPECIAL SUMMER ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
From the Pacific Coast 
Minimum fares: 
46 DAYS $405 43 DAYS $462 42 DAYS $415 
60-day bicycle tours from $398 
Unusual opportunity to observe Japanese School System. 
Summer ocean fares round-trip from $210 
Reduced fares for Round South America Tours 
The first of 9 new passenger vessels, the Nitta Maru, 16,500 tons 


gross, will enter the California service in June, 1940. All first class 
cabins and public rooms of this liner will be air-conditioned. 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept.98, N.Y.K. Line: 
333 No. Michigan Av., Chicago; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office 


Ri-w- KK: LER EB vi 
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Principal W. E. Switzer of the Langlade County 
Normal school, is the new president of the Wolf 
River Valley Schoolmasters club. Other new officers 
are George Osterhaus, Bowler, vice-president; Her- 
man Laatsch, Aniwa, secretary; and Merrill Lewis, 
Leopolis, treasurer. 


Attention, Home Economists! Plan to attend the 
NEA this summer. Home Economics meetings will 
be held in the Milwaukee Girls Technical High 
school. A tea at Milwaukee Downer college on Sun- 
day, June 30th, starts the activities. A banquet is 
being planned for the evening of July 2. 


Fred L. Curran, supervisor of practice teaching at 
Stout Institute, recently resigned after 32 years of 
service at the school. He was director of the 
Menomonie vocational school for 11 years while with 
Stout, and he has written several articles and a book 
on manual arts. 





CAN YOU “SWING” SUMMER 
SCHOOL THIS YEAR? 


You can easily finance summer school if 
you secure a loan from the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union—and we can save you 
money, too. If you borrow $150 for 8 months 
at a commercial loaning company you pay 
$17.07 in interest; a Credit Union loan of $150 
for 8 months only costs $6.52 in interest] 

That's why so many Wisconsin teachers use 
our loaning services. Write us for details: 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison. 




















((0oL, inviting Colorado extends a cordial wel- 
come to every summer vacationist. Ride the 
new, streamlined, Diesel-powered ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN ROCKET. Every convenience and luxury 
known to modern rail travel. No Extra Fare. 


Go to the GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION the Scenic Colorado W < Return by 
the Golden State Route on the de luxe Golden 
State Limited or the economy-luxury Californian. 

Rock Island offers Escorted and Independent All- 

Expense Tours to Colorado, Yellowstone, the 

Southwest, California and the Canadian Rockies. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
For details write 
GEO. C. JOHNSON, T, F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines R 0 C K 
803 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Marquette 6990 


ETT 
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Air **APRILLE with his shoures 
soote” compels “folk to goon on pilgrimages.” 
If your dreams of a trip include riding on every 
road in the U.S., prepare to spend 24 hours each 
day driving at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


WHY did Samuel Johnson say ‘“‘Dic- 
tionaries are like watches?” Write today for 
the answer. It is given in an artistic circular, 
which also presents a reproduction (suitable for 
framing) of John Opie’s famous painting of the 
great lexicographer as well as an analysis of “the 
modern authority”—THE Winston DICcTION- 


ARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 
i] 


i ced WHATEVER objectives you wish 
to achieve in business education—bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, business law, etc.— 
THE WINSTON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PRO- 
GRAM Offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITHMETIC 
INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING EXPERIENCES, THE 
PRIMARY PURPOSE OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE 
PUPIL UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY AFFAIRS 
OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COMMUNITY.” —L. J. Brueckner 














ya MAKE arithmetic function in the 
everyday life of your pupils through THE NEw 
CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS, Grades 3-8, by 
Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


NAY 1440-1940. The 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing from movable type 
can be especially celebrated in literate America 
where $1,440,000 is spent every day for reading. 


yaa HAPPINESS in learning to read 
permeates the Easy GROWTH IN READING pro- 
gram, which features pride in accomplishment 
as a necessity for reading growth. Every child 
enjoys doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy GROWTH 
IN READING gives every child the opportunity 
to say, “I can read!” 


The JOHN C.EAVVT IRS wey Vm COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO I ATLANTA 1 DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 
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for for the Circle Trip 


59% including 


BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Greyhound Cruise 
of America” right in stride! The trip of the year from 
your home town—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San Francisco, and back 
home again by Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And 
that includes all of America’s natural wonders that you 
can fit into two different trans-continental crossings! 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ‘’THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing America’’—one of the most fasci- 
nating booklets ever published—with 140 pictures and stories of 
strange, unbelievable things and places on this continent. A grand 
little help in class work! To get your free copy, mail this coupon 
to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 509 6th Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Nome 





Address 





City ST-4WI 
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April 27 will be speech festival day for the Wis- 
consin High School Forensic association, concluding 
the forensic year. Programs to decide state honors in 
declamation, oration, extemporaneous speaking and 
reading will be held in Bascom hall, University of 
Wisconsin. Selected numbers will be broadcast over 
station WHA at 4:30 p. m. 

All students ranking “A’’ in district contests are 
eligible to participate in the state program. Last 
year 87 students from 27 towns participated. 

Judges this year will be Professors A. T. Weaver, 
H. L. Ewbank, Gladys Borchers, Gertrude E. Johnson, 
and Harriett E. Grim, all from the university's 
department of speech. 

The contestants will be entertained at a supper 
meeting at 5:30 p. m. at the Memorial Union. All 
participants will be presented by their coaches and 
Professor Weaver will present the awards. 

The debate year concluded March 4 with state 
finals at the state capitol on the question of govern- 
ment control of railroads. The title was awarded to 
Two Rivers high school debaters, with Mayville 
second, Third place schools were Eau Claire, Water- 
town, Chippewa Falls, Deerfield, Menomonie, 
Neenah, River Falls, Sparta, Wisconsin high 
(Madison), and Wisconsin Rapids, 


Six hundred and fifty high school students from 
Waupaca and schools of the surrounding area at- 
tended a two-day counseling conference at Waupaca 
High School, March 14 and 15. The sessions were 
conducted on the group plan, meeting in five class 
periods each day. Counsel leaders representing a 
wide range of vocations presented the requirements, 
advantages and disadvantages of the fields. Also, 
there were representatives of practically all institu- 
tions of higher learning to acquaint students with 
their offerings. This was the fifth annual confer- 
ence under Superintendent Emans’ management. We 
covered the field of teaching and it was a stimu- 
lating experience to say the least. 





STUDY IN Vhitural 


AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT * 







University 
of Denver 


Re eS oe 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com. 
merce, Librarianship, Education 


Modern + = ds 5 


Fees determined by courses taken 

















TWO TERMS: ‘ 
June 17 to July 22 to 4 
a 19 Aug. 23 , 












Department WS Denver, Colorado 


Kindly send me your 1940 Summer School Bulletin. 





NAME 
Street & No. 
Uity & State 
——s ti OF WEEK ENDS in the SNOW 


























APPED ROCKIES 


OF EDUCATION 
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“Panel Discussions in High School’’ was the 
subject of a recent meeting of the Platteville 
Schoolmen. After Joseph Walsh, Superintendent of 
Schools at Lancaster, gave an idea of the objectives 
and preparation of forum discussions he presented 
first hand illustrations of his points. Six Lancaster 
High School students talked over the low cost 
housing situation in an informal style. Members of 
the club joined freely in the discussion of this timely 
topic. Then Mr. Walsh led the consideration of the 
pros and cons of panel discussions. 


Edward Paulus, a teacher in the Cudahy Vocational 
school for the past sixteen years, recently received 
his MA degree from Northwestern University. 


We see by the papers, that— 

The Affiliated Taxpayers’ Committee urges upon 
Milwaukee city and county governments an imme- 
diate one-third reduction in costs; a long-term pro- 
gram to reduce services and put cultural, social and 
recreational services on a fee basis; bringing public 
employees’ pension and retirement plans to the same 
level as social service protection afforded private 
citizens; a reanalysis of educational programs; spe- 
cial services to be charged to recipients; reasonable 
tax limitation. 

Another news item describes a new organization— 
the Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey. 
Headquarters are in Madison and there are four field 
representatives. They are interested in reducing the 
cost of local government. Please note that the organ- 
ization “seeks to stimulate, co-ordinate and make 
articulate the actions of local groups of citizens whose 
objective is to work constructively for economy and 
efficiency in governmental administration.” 


The Shorewood school board is considering the 
establishment of a two year accredited junior college 
course. 
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ALL-EXPENSE HAPPINESS TOURS 


4 to 7 DAYS—Chicago-New York, 
4 Saturdays-Sundays, Streamliner 
yy n Trail Blazer; hotel room with bath 


in New York, World's Fair $ 
admissions, etc. from...... . 
7 DAYS—Every night a comfortable bed. 
Niagara Falls; Pennsylvania Hotel New York 
City; World's Fair admissions, etc. Return via 
Buffalo; D & C cruise to Detroit; all $65 
SIGHtOOGINE . ccc cccescesccccconseses 
8 DAY S—Chicago-Washington; 4 nights New 
York, Hudson River Boat, Niagara $ 
Falls, D & C Cruise Buffalo-Detroit 
OTHER WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 


14 DAYS—Lv. Saturdays—Chicago- 
2 St. Louis, Dallas, Carlsbad Caverns, 
W) El Paso, Juarez, Old Mexico; Holly- 


wood, 3 days Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel, beautiful Yosemite, San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair; Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, Seattle, Vancouver, Banff, 
Lake Louise—$180; Without Meals... 
17 DAYS ALASKA, 9 day cruise 
Canadian Rockies, all expense... a $239 
Tours Everywhere . . . all connections 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept.“S” for FREE Booklet indicating tour 
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HAPPINESS TOURS 39 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


ys iy Seen 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 


Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
0 Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(J Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration June 20-22 
Classes begin Monday June 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nurs- 
ing education (courses for graduate 
nurses), philosophy, physics, religion, 
sociology, speech, and zoology. 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 



























—without a care! 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your 
vacation time this year. Plav safe. Let the 
Protecting arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
—on the road—in the wilderness—in 
camps, hotels or on trains. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you protection during the rest of the 
school year, through the long summer ya- 
cation and well into the Fall—six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write 
or send coupon without obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2588 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 





FREE To the TCU. 2588 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Identification 8 am @ teacher fa 

Tag for School. I am interested in knowing 

about your Protective Benefits. Send 

Your me, without obligation, the whole story 


and the free bag tag. 
Traveling Bag.) My Name is 
My Address is 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 








Send Coupon. 








February was an important month for the school 
people of Green Bay, as it marked the dedication 
and opening of two more schools: the Elmore Ele- 
mentary school, and the Washington Junior High 
school. These two new units supplement the third 
new school, the Tank Elementary school, which was 
dedicated last November. 


Supt. Frank C. Bray, Ft. Atkinson, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given last month by the Ft. 
Atkinson Eastern Star in recognition of his outstand- 
ing educational service to the community. 


Some time ago we received a clipping from the 
Milwaukee Journal which has lost its timeliness, but 
nevertheless does illustrate a point worth mentioning. 
When the children of Peshtigo came back to school 
after Christmas recess it was discovered that one 
family had had no Christmas at all. So Mae Murphy 
and Harriet Erickson, first and second grade teachers, 
arranged a real Christmas party, with tree and gifts. 
And though all children enjoyed the party it had a 
special meaning to the children who Santa Claus 
had missed. 

So often those little things, of such real importance 
to the character development of children, are done 
by teachers. And those are community returns which 
can't be measured in salaried dollars and cents. 


The Nicolet Commission has asked us to announce 
that photographic reproductions of the Jean Nicolet 
Memorial will be sent to all schools where rooms 
have contributed 100% on or before May 1. A report 
of all activities of the Nicolet project will be issued 
to the public when the work is completed. 


Supt. P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, recently issued 
a very attractive Annual Report for 1938-39. It is 
full of interesting pictures of school activities and 
the school plant, as well as giving the taxpaying 
public in condensed written form, an enlightening 
report of how the educational expenditures are made. 
The various sections deal with Personnel, Our School 
Educate, They Aid the Schools, The Physical Plant, 
and Facts and Figures. One interesting feature of 
the book is that the entire report was linotyped and 
printed in the high school print shop. 


Correction: Page 357, March. Mrs. Bradford was 
never county superintendent of Kenosha County— 
only city supt. of Kenosha. We gave her one more 
title than necessary. 


In emulation of a movement which started in 
Wisconsin, the House of Representatives has passed 
a resolution requesting the President to proclaim 
the third Sunday in May each year as Citizenship Day, 
and urges appropriate observances thereof. The Sen- 
ate is expected to give its approval. The resolution 
was introduced by Congressman by Joshua L. Johns, 
Algoma at the request of the Manitowoc Co. 
Citizenship Day committee. 


The Milwaukee Junior—Senior High School Teach- 
ers association established its headquarters in Room 
1100, Randolph Hotel recently. Better facilities are 
thus provided for committee meetings and general 
association business. 


As a result of the modification of the Teacher 
Tenure Law last legislative session, whereby teach- 
ers over 65 are no longer under tenure several school 
boards have set that limit as the retirement age for 
their teachers. Recently the Marinette board took 
action along those lines. 
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WHY PAY $17.07 INSTEAD OF $6.52?* 

It doesn’t take an Einstein to figure out that 
anyone’s a duffer to pay $17 for something 
which can be had for $6.50. So, if you need a 
short term loan first see what the Wisconsin 
Credit Union can do for you. (Our address: 
404 Insurance Bld., Madison) 

YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF 


* Interest charge on $150 loan for 8 months 
Commercial Wis. Teachers Credit Union 


$17.07 
Q.E.D. 











Art, Music, Dance Festival: Teachers of Wiscon- 
sin are especially invited to attend the first Arts 
Festival, to be held in the Wisconsin Memorial Union 
Bldg., Madison, May 4-19. Many interesting pro- 
grams are being planned for that period, and you 
can secure a complete program of events by writing 
the Memorial Union. 

Highlights in the realm of music will include a 
concert by the world-famous Pro Arte string quartet, 
and a Sunday concert of Beethoven's majestic ninth 
symphony, by the university orchestra and the Madi- 
son Civic Chorus. Prof. Carl Bricken will conduct, 
and Gunnar Johansen will be soloist. 

Drama will include special showings of the hit 
show “Our Town’, and Orchesis, U. of W. dance 
group, will present its annual recital. 

The annual exhibition of student art, twelfth of 


such shows, will be hung in the main and theatre 
galleries. 


Plan to attend, if at all possible. It will be the be- 
ginning of what the sponsors hope will become a 
“Wisconsin Salzburg festival’. 








AROUND AMERICA 


AiR-COOLED ‘4 74 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . Lake Louise ... 
Canadian Rockies . Vancouver . 
Seattle . Portland . . . Columbia River 
Highway . San Francisco and its World’s 
Fair . . . Yosemite National Park ... Los 
Angeles . Hollywood . . . Movie Studios 
. . . Catalina Island ... Pasadena... 
Old Spanish Missions . . . Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals . . . deluxe hotels . . . lots 


of sight-seeing . . . handling of baggage. Enjoy 
your vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. 
Lv. Chicago June 16-30, July 14-28, August 11-25. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
costs as low as $35 
Colorado and Estes Park ... Alaska... . 
Yellowstone ... Glacier Park... Banff-Jasper 
. Glacier-California . . . Montreal-Quebec 
. » Quebec-New England-Boston-New York 
... Sea Breeze cruises on U. S. steamers. 
Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 
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Study classes will be one of the features of the 
Association of Childhood Education, at Milwaukee, 
May 1-3, according to recent publicity sent us. Nine 
areas will be covered by the discussion groups: 
Improving the Health of School Children; Providing 
for Better Personality Adjustments; Caring More 
Adequately for Individual Differences; Studying 
Child Development in Relation to School Procedure; 
Enriching Your Curriculum; Planning an Elementary 
School Program for Your Own Local Community; 
Emphasizing Democratic Procedures in the School 
Situation; Developing an Adequate Legislative Pro- 
gram For Your School; and Preparing Teachers for 
the Schools of Tomorrow. 

Another feature of the conference will be extensive 
educational exhibits at the Schroeder, covering the 
fields of science, music, fine arts, industrial arts, 
choral speaking, and creative writing. 





See WASHINGTON 


on your trip to 1940 New York 





Make your trip doubly thrill- 
ing! Visit Washington—Shrine 
of American Patriotism. See 
historic Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, too! Enjoy a side- 
trip to Atlantic City. B&O 
offers you liberal stopovers 
anywhere—going or returning 
—at no extra cost ! 

All B & O thru trains Air 
Conditioned. Individual Seat 
Coaches offer many inviting 
comforts. B & O is the only 
railroad between the East and 
West passing directly thru 
Washington. Route of these 
Diesel-Power feature trains: 


CAPITOL LIMITED — from Chicago, 

All-Pullman and Streamlined. 

NATIONAL LIMITED — from St. Louis, 

Louisville and Cincinnati. 

ROYAL BLUE and COLUMBIAN — 

from New York, Streamlined. 
Jo extra fare on any train. 





















Special low faresand tours to Washing- 
ton and the New York World's 
Fair. For descriptive folders, 
write W.B. Calloway,Gen. Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., Baltimore, Md. 
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Whoever said there’s nothing in a name? Last ‘ 
Feb., as a publicity stunt in connection with the WILLSIE ] eS 
or of the picture, Sidewalks of London, the i 
producers invited the seven Londons in the U. S. to | 
choose representatives to be their special guests in CAPS and COWNS ‘ 
New York. Harry Hanson, principal of the London 
Graded School, was chosen to represent the Reserved for you is a sample 
Wisconsin community. Willsie Cap and Gown. We 
want you to see this finer cos- 


tume on one of your stu- 
dents, for seeing, in this case, 



















EW Latest Popular is really, believing. All wee 
. —hand tailored—correct s 
| CTO R Selections Gpindividual P box” delivery 
° these are a few illsie feat- 
RECORDS Complete Library of ures you'll like. Send f 
Newest Albums your sample ina. obli- 
FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. ee eee eae 
27 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. PAUL A. WILLSIE Co. 

















457 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 

AGENCIES ON THIS PAGE ALL MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 

A GUARANTEE of Reliability NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Good Teachers - Good Positions 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


George R. Ray, Pres. T. B. R. Bryant, Vice Pres. H. S. Armstrong, Sec.-Treas. 
Madison, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR COMPLETE LIST OF MEMBERS WRITE SECRETARY, 533 GENESEE BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























A Wisconsin Agency with a Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 





fhe PA re K - R TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 








MISSOULA, MONTANA particularly music. For best placement register with Huff’s now— 
Member N.A.T.A. Certification book. free to members. superior placement service for a quarter of a century. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1524,—25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from Uni- 
versity down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. Corresponding Agencies: 
535 5th Ave., New York City; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


os ia foe cy and | HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY | cs‘wetoisces*in‘is3s 


suburban schools, received an average 


WES 
H UF TEA c H E R S A G E N cy Good teachers a he Pohl TH departments, 


























especially around Chi- 25 E. Jackson, Chicago increase of more than 
cago and Milwaukee. Member N.A.T.A. $250.00. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Palace Building H. S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 


Folder ‘‘How to Make an Application and Other Useful Information’’ FREE with each registra- 
tion. Supply limited, first come, first served. The better schools in Wisconsin call on us for 
teachers. Whether you want to make advancement in the Wisconsin schools, or elsewhere, we 
have offices strategically located to serve you. 


OTHER OFFICES: Chicago Kansas City New York Spokane 








TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
AGENCY ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
‘ cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 

Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 
Nationwide N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Write for Free Bulletin: “Vacancy News of 1940.” 
G Fg A Teachers’ Application Handbook Free to Members. gue de 


Seed Goran” SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Teachers’ 


910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


One of the big publishing “scoops” of the year 
has been the Walt Disney Story Books ey by 
the D. C. Heath Co. The Journal hasn’t been favored 
with review copies prior to this past month, and so 
we have not been able to call attention to the various 
publications. But just recently we received a sample 
copy of the first book in the series, called Here They 
Are (Ardra Wavle, $.68). As the title suggests, the 
book introduces the main characters of the series: 
Mickey, Minnie, Donald Duck, and Pluto, with the 
inimitable drawings of the Disney artists providing 
a colorful background for the text. After the young 
reader has been formally introduced to the char- 
acters (as though Donald Duck, et al were not 
already juvenile heroes of great fame!) the book 
presents several little adventure stories in which the 
characters meet an interesting rabbit, a threatening 
bumble bee, and so forth. It’s all good clean fun, 
with many situations to draw out youthful haw-haws. 

The second Disney book to reach our desk is a 
beautifully illustrated edition of Pinocchio (Dorothy 
Baruch, $.68). The author has done a good job in 
adapting the story to second grade level, and of 
course the drawings are exquisite. The book has 
everything a reader should have, plus the natural 
attraction of the Disney drawings. It’s a book which 
will naturally appeal greatly to children. 


A reference pamphlet, “The Anti-Federalist,” out- 
lining the position taken by leading opponents of 
the American Constitution (1787) has been issued 
for students of this subject. It is offered at ten cents 
each to teachers, students and ‘librarians by the 
University Extension department of debating and 
public discussion, Madison. 

The publication of 56 pages was prepared by 
T. Harry Williams and Milton Longhorn, under the 
direction of Prof. W. B. Hesseltine, Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin. 

There are significant utterances from speeches by 
Patrick Henry, George Mason, Richard Henry Lee, 
George Clinton, Melancton Smith, Luther Martin, 
Elbridge Gerry, Samuel Adams, James Monroe, 
James Winthrop, Abraham Holmes, and from 
“Letters of Centinel.” 

The introduction explains: “The opponents of the 
Constitution and their political philosophy deserve 
a better fate than to be placed in the limbo of for- 
gotten things. The men who fought the ratification 
of the Constitution were significant national leaders 
in their day, and many of them hold honored places 
in the pages of American history.” 


We have just received from the Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, a copy of the Iroquois New Standard 
Arithmetic, Grade Eight, by Dr. Harry DeW. De 
Groat, Principal of the Cortland State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York, and Dr. William E. 
Young, Director of Elementary Education for the 
State of New York. This is a splendid capstone to 
Iroquois’ entirely new Iroquois New Standard Arith- 
metic Series. 
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Like the preceding books in the series, this is a 
very unusual book and one which is bound to have 
a strong appeal to the teachers of eight-grade arith- 
metic of the country. A careful examination shows 
that it has been very carefully edited and that pupil 
needs have been given precedence over all other 
considerations. 

We note that the unit plan of organization is 
followed. This seems very practical because, at this 
grade level, a complete treatment of the processes 
of arithmetic and the application of these processes 
to situations of wide social value, are made far more 
effective if related material is grouped. 

Evidently the authors of Iroquois New Standard 
Arithmetics have gone to great lengths in the attempt 
to make their series usually helpful to the boys and 
girls of America in whatever endeavor they may 
follow after they leave the elementary grades. For 
example, in the book for Grade Eight, in the Index, 
which seems so very complete, we find such practical 
headings as the following: “Arithmetic in our 
Daily Life,” “Per Cents in Everyday Life,” ‘How 
Regular Savings Grow,” “How Insurance Works,” 
““Workmen’s Compensation,’ “Payment for Govern- 
ment Services,” “How to Find the Normal Federal 
Income Tax,” “Investing Wisely,” “How to Find 
the Cost of Electricity, Gas, and Water,’ “Buying a 
Home on the Installment Plan,” etc. Surely, the 
practical treatment of these and other similar topics 
will prove invaluable to the pupils in our schools. 

The units in Algebra and Geometric Figures and 
Measurements are more clearly worked out in this 
book than they generally are in school textbooks. 

All in all, the Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 
for Grades Three through Eight represent a distinct 
advance in arithmetic textbooks and are sure to be 
exceptionally well received by those interested in the 
teaching of arithmetic—one of the most vital subjects 
in our elementary school curriculum. 


The Guidance in Reading Series by Storm and 
Johnson (Lyons & Carnahan) is one of the recently 
published series of basic readers. Two important ob- 
jectives underlie the program; namely, to provide 
appropriate development of right attitudes and habits 
in reading and to prevent wrong ones; to promote 
proper development at each level of advancement 
sufficient to insure achievement in those activities 
of reading in which children engage. 

The content of the texts is completely new, having 
been written expressly for the Guidance in Reading 
Series. It was organized and prepared with the age- 
interest levels of pupils in mind. Beginning with 
realistic stories about the child’s environment it 
gradually reaches out from the home and commun- 
ity to an ever-widening horizon. It supplies authentic 
informational material in the fields of social studies 
and in nature and elementary science. 

The vocabulary of the series is controlled as to 
selection and rate of introduction of new words, not 
only for primary grades but for middle grades as 
well. All words are given adequate repetition with- 
out the time-worn technique of “pattern type” 
stories. Concepts of new words are clarified at the 
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FOR TEACHERS 




















AMERICAN 


English 
Goddard—Camp-—Lycan-S tockwell 


Splendid in its appeal to the 
student, American English is the 
first choice of discriminating 
English teachers. This gram- 
mar and composition series for 
the four high school grades 
meets classroom requirements 
and stresses everyday usage. 















$1.04 list 
_ 1.08 list 


Books 1 and 2 each --_-- 
Books 3 and 4 each ____- 


Write for your examination copies 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia New York 





Chicago 








point of their introduction; provision is made for 
understanding of the semantic variations and inflec- 
tional differences of words. 

Seatwork exercises and periodical tests for primary 
grades are provided through Practice Books; for the 
middle grades exercises for developing skills and 
abilities in reading appear in the text as an accom- 
paniment to each story. y 

Illustrations for the Guidance in Reading Series 
were made by artists of national standing. They are 
distinctive in that they serve as an aid in interpreting 
the content. The rich color and lively naturalness of 
the pictures make them decorative and attention- 
compelling. 

An unusually strong Teacher's Guide is a vital 
part of this basic reading program. In it are provided 
check lists for determining pupil promotions, sug- 
gestions for activities to be correlated with each unit, 
differentiated teaching techniques for each story. The 
Guides make provision for a variety of tests, supplies 
material for reading readiness at various levels, and 
for training in word analysis or phonics. 

An outstanding feature of the Teacher’s Guide is 
the thought question provided for each lesson. 
Through the use of these questions the child is given 
training in comparing, judging, drawing conclusions, 
and in other ways evaluating what he reads. This 
feature alone makes the manuals worthy of consider- 
ation by educators. 


Recent Gregg Publications: What Do I Do Now? 
(Mildred M. Payne, 120 pages, List Price, 76¢) is a 
book that treats a neglected but important factor 
in business education. This “Guide to Correct Con- 
duct and Dress for Business People’ provides a 
training in personality traits that are essential if our 
students are to obtain and retain positions. Getting 





a job and promotion on the job depend in a large 
measure on the type of training that can be obtained 
from What Do I Do Now? It offers a practical 
method of marketing one’s ability. 

In a detailed way, each of the ten chapters covers 
one of the following topics: Personality, Habits That 
Annoy, Background, Personal Appearance, Faring 
Forth, At Dinner, Voice and Conversation, Introduc- 
tions, Travel, and Correspondence. These topics are 
covered in the same order in the workbook that is 
available. This material trains the student in what 
to do by having him do it. A teacher's manual pro- 
vides comments and answers for both the text and 
workbook. 

Business Education—Basic Principles and Trends, 
(Herbert A. Tonne, 344 pages, List Price, $2.00). 
Presents an understanding of the fundamental as- 
pects of business education. The book deals with 
business education objectives in the secondary school, 
and gives consideration to specific training for busi- 
ness occupations. Covers the development of busi- 
ness education for the consumer, distributive educa- 
tion, office practice, the shift upward of vocational 
training, and other progressive attempts at improv- 
ing the work of business education. 


Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed, (Clyde I. 
Blanchard, 100 pages, List Price, $1.00). An in- 
formal methods book on shorthand teaching. Each 
of twenty fundamental shorthand teaching principles 
is discussed in a practical manner. Beginning teach- 
ers and experienced teachers alike should find possi- 
bilities for professional improvement in this volume 
by an experienced shorthand teacher. 

Teach Your Fingers to Spell, (Bitha Craig and 
Louis A. Leslie, 125 pages, List Price, 52¢). A new 
method of teaching spelling—by means of the type- 
writer. The exercises call for the student to type a 
selected list of spelling words, and then to type a 
meaningful paragraph in which these words are 
used. The major result is improved spelling ability; 
the student’s typing speed and accuracy, however, 
are also improved. 


The Macmillan Co. has recently published some 
new books of great interest: 

Readers for the fourth and fifth grades, as a part 
of the Gates—Ayer New Work-Play series have been 
published. The fourth grade reader is entitled Let's 
Look Around (398 pages, $1.00 list), while the 
name of the fifth grade reader is Let’s Travel On 
(452 pages, $1.20 list). Both books follow the same 
basic plan as the other readers in the series, with 
the various units related to specific subjects; those 
in the fourth reader relate to history, practical every- 
day affairs, geography, travel, humor, folk tales, and 
modern child-life experiences, while the units in the 
fifth reader deal with nature study, history, science 
and invention, geography, and folk tales in story and 
dramatic form. 

While the vocabulary of the books is well graded 
and checked against the Thorndike Word List, the 
more difficult words are presented in dictionary form 
in the back of each book. In the main, the same 
method is employed in these two books as was used 
in the primary unit, released earlier in the school 
year. A Preparatory Book accompanies each Reader 
and is used in preparing children for reading a 
selection, or a group of selections, in the Reader. 

Also published, as unit readers to the second 
reader of the series, We Grow Up, are the following 
paper-bound books (48 pages, each, $.16 each): 
Animals Are Fun, Always Ready, We Go Away, 
Brownie and His Friends, Animals Work, Too, and 
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1915-1940 
1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 











WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 
1940 EDITION 
by 
Abrams and Thurston 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story of 
important developments which are af- 
fecting the United States and the Old 
World today. WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
clarifies the whys and wherefores of 
these changes by organizing the pupil’s 
geographic knowledge around world 
events and emphasizing the economic 
importance of countries and dependencies. 


New York Chicago 








Two Completely Modern Texts for Your 
Social Studies Program 


AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 
1940 EDITION 
by 
Southworth and Southworth 


A completely modernized edition of a 
text already widely used and acclaimed 
by schools throughout the country. 
Covers the history of our country from 
its discovery to the present day. All the 
outstanding events of the Roosevelt 
administration are included. Up-to-date; 
complete; the style of presentation is 
unusually clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


Atlanta Dallas 











A Unified Program of Read- 
ing that offers a variety 
of new content based on 
the pupil’s levels of 
interest. 


Sue and Mickey (Reading Readiness) 
Nip and Tuck (Pre-Primer) 

Nip and Tuck at Play (Pre-Primer) 
Bob and Judy (Primer) 

Good Times Together (First Reader) 


Chicago Dallas 








GUIDANCE IN READING 


—A Basic Series— 





Attractive, Colorful, Interesting, Informational 


Friends About Us (Second Reader) 
Neighbors and Helpers (Third Reader) 
Then and Now (Fourth Reader) 
Widening Trails (Fifth Reader) 

Roads of Progress (Sixth Reader) 


A Teacher’s Guide for each grade 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


San Francisco 


Atlanta New York 
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Pueblo Indian Stories. Each book is attractively il- 
lustrated with wash drawings, in black and white. 
As the titles suggest, the books are full of interesting 
stories about things children love. 

An exceedingly attractive series of English books 
for the grades has just been published by the Mac- 
millan people, under the series title of Step By Step 
In English. There are four books to the series: Fun 
With Words (3rd grade, 242 pages, $.80 list) ; With 
Tongue and Pen (4th grade, 261 pages, $.88 list), 
Words and Their Use (Sth grade, 288 pages, $.96 
list), and Better English Usage (6th grade, 288 
pages, $.96). We understand that books for the 7th 
and 8th grades will be published soon. 

The title of the 3rd grade reader typifies the en- 
tire approach of the series. The authors have tried 
to make the learning process as much fun as possible, 
and the publishers have wisely cooperated by turning 
artists loose who caught the same spirit. The result 
is pleasing to the eye, and we feel confident in 
saying that pupils will enjoy their English lessons a 
great deal with the use of these books. Many off-set 
color pictures are used, as well as effectively drawn 
black-and-whites. The books are best appreciated by 
seeing them. Write the publishers for descriptive 
material. 


WAIT! 


Wait until you see The Laidlaw 
Basic Readers by YOAKAM, 
VEVERKA and ABNEY, with illus- 
trations by Milo Winter. 





The primary unit—Pre-Primer, 
Primer, Book I, Book II, and Book 
III, ready April 1st. 





Write for Full Information. 
Address 


the nearest office. 














In keeping with the modern trend of individualized 
records, E. P. Rosenthal, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
school system has devised The Guidance Individual- 
ized Class Record Book, designed to give the teacher 
a cumulative record of each pupil, in loose-leave 
notebook form. According to Mr. Rosenthal his rec- 
ord plan is the only one which covers all five factors 








328 South Jefferson 770 Mission St. 76 Ninth Ayenue 
Chicago San Francisco New York City 





Santa Fe Building 441 W. Peachtree St. N. E. 
Dallas Atlanta 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations, 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 


reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 








necessary in the classification of pupils: Educational 
Tests, Intelligent Tests, School Records, Teacher 
Judgments, and Physical Tests and Well Being. 

These individualized records may, at first glance, 
seem so involved that it would take a great deal 
of time to keep them up—and of course unless they 
are kept up they are of little value. But those who 
have used such records claim that they do not con- 
sume an undue amount of time, once the system is 
well established. And there is no question that such 
records are of infinite value in discussing child 
problems with parents and other school authorities. 

Mr. Rosenthal has compiled records for both the 
elementary and secondary levels, and also supplies 
teachers with full instructions as to the use of the 
records. We suggest all those interested communi- 
cate direct with the author, at 2508 N. 5lst St., 
Milwaukee. 


Two more of the Public Affairs Pamphlets were 
recently sent us by the Silver—-Burdett Co. They are 
The Headline Book, The Peace That Failed (25¢), 
and Loan Sharks and Their Victims (10¢). 

The Headline Book, by Varian Fry, is a simple, 
logical, and authoritative discussion of the peace 
treaties that ended the World War, showing why 
those treaties failed and what must be done to in- 
sure a more lasting peace next time. 

Loan Sharks, by Wm. T. Foster, director of the 
Pollak Foundation of Economic Research, reveals the 
appalling conditions which exist in states which lack 
adequate protective legislation against illegal money 
lenders and the economic disasters brought about 
by their activities. Fortunately, Wisconsin has a 
rather clean bill of health on this score, and with 
the increasing interest in credit unions (did you 
know that the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is 
one of the biggest in the state?) even the strictly- 
regulated short-loan agencies are having tough 
competition. 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL ROGUE'S GALLERY 


(For Identification, see page 370) 





















For SAFETY and DURABILITY 
Equip with EVERWEAR 


The EverWear Economy Line of Playground 
Apparatus has no equal in the lower priced 
field. It is manufactured by a company 
which has made the best recreation 
apparatus exclusively for 32 years. 

The EverWear Economy Line is made of 
the best materials obtainable for the pur- 
pose: Hot Galvanized Certified Malleable 
Iron, Hot Galvanized Steel Pipe, Steel, 
Bronze, Rubber and Hard Wood. Neat and 
attractive in design, safe and durable in the 
details of its construction. 





OL Sana 













EverWear No. SR-206, Air-Cushioned. Spring Rubber Safety Swing Seats should 
be standard equipment on all swing outfits. THEY PREVENT ACCIDENTS! 
All EverWear Economy Swing Seats are made of wood but, at an additional cost, 
EverWear Economy No. C-410, 10-Foot these No. SR-206 Safety Swing Seats can be substituted. Ask for prices. AN 
Merry-Go-Round (Illustrated) complete. INDISPENSABLE VALUE OF SAFETY! 

Sturdy, durable, easily operated. EverWear 
Economy Merry-Go-Rounds are furnished in 
10. 12 and 14-Foot diameters. Ask for 
prices. A REAL VALUE! 



















EverWear (For 32 Years)- 
| LEADER IN 
SAFETY. DURABILITY, 
BEAUTY, PLAYABILITY. 




















Everwear Economy No. C-332, 2-Board 
See-Saw Outfit (Illustrated) complete. 
Boards are 10-feet long, equipped with 
adjustable fulcrums and “T’’ shaped Safety 
Handles. EverWear Economy See-Saw 
Outfits are also furnished in 3 and 4-Board 
Outfits. Ask for prices. A REAL VALUE! 






















EverWear Economy No. 

C-356. 6-Ladder Giant 

Stride (Illustrated) com- 

plete, is 10-Feet high. 
\ Center post is Galvanized 

Steel Pipe. Suspensions 
EverWear Economy No. C-406. 6-Swing pa wr oe 
Outfit (Illustrated) complete, is 10-feet high Safety Ladder Handles 
and 27-feet long at the top. Made of 2-inch are rubber covered chains 
galvanized steel top pipe, and 1'%-inch with steel rings. Economy 
galvanized steel pipe legs. EverWear Econ- (jant Strides are furnished 
omy Swing Outfits are furnished with 2. 4. with 6 and 8 Ladders. in 
6 and 8 swings. Ask for prices. A REAL ejther 10 or 12-foot 
VALUE! heights. Ask for prices. 
A REAL VALUE! 


EverWear Economy No. C-316, 16-Foot Straight 
Slide (Illustrated) complete. EverWear Economy 
Slides are furnished in 12, 16 and. 20-foot chute 
lengths, either straight or wave chutes. Ask for 
prices. A REAL VALUE! 





























EverWear Economy No. 
C-460 Combination Outfit 


EverWear Economy No. C-450 Combination Outfit ae 

is 8-Feet high, complete as illustrated. Also fur- ~ ot fomerete Th 

nished in 10-Foot height. Ask for prices. A REAL jjshed in 10-foot height. Q 7 

VALUE! Ask $f prices. A RE | 
=e a 
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& EVERWEAR LINES ALSO INCLUDE nvenean PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS (a complete line), EVERWEAR SWIMMING POOL EQUIP- 
Tl, EVERWEAR BASKET BALL BACKSTOPS. 


(WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE C comma 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 









